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THE  FESTIVAL  OP  SPRINO— EASTER 


All  things  pass  and  man  passes; 

But  the  living  energy  of  the  universe  abides  forever. 
After  darkness  comes  the  light; 

After  winter  the  spring,  out  of  death  life  arises. 
We  praise  the  world  which  is  continually  renewed; 

We  bless  the  mighty  fountains  of  our  own  life. 
The  air  about  us  and  the  springing  grass  beneath  our  feet; 

The  old  bare  trees  sending  out  their  tiny  buds; 
The  birds  flying  and  singing  through  the  air; 

All  palpitate  with  joy. 
We,  too,  would  join  in  the  festival; 

Our  hearts  would  sing  the  praises  of  things. 
Praised  be  our  brother  the   Sun,  who  brings   out  the  day  and  who 
brings  us  the  light; 

Fair  is  he  and  shining,  with  every  great  splendor. 
Praised  be  our  sister  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars; 

They  are  set  clearly  and  lovely  in  the  heavens. 
Praised  be  our  brother  the  Wind,  and  Air,  and  Cloud,  calms  and  all 
weather; 

By  these  all  creatures  are  upheld  in  life. 
Praised  be  our  sister  Water; 

She  is  very  serviceable  to  us,  and  humble,  and  precious  and  clean. 
Praised  be  our  brother  Fire; 

By  him  light  is  given  us,  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  very- 
mighty  and  strong. 
Praised  be  our  mother  the  Earth; 

She  doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruit, 
and  flowers  of  many  colors,  and  grass. 
Praised  be  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for  love's  sake,  and  all 
who  endue  weakness  and  trbiulation; 

Blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure. 
Praised  be  our  sister  Death; 

From  her  no  man  escapeth. 
Unhappy  is  he  who  dieth  in  sin,  selfish  and  hard; 

Happy  and  blessed  he  who  dieth,  as  he  hath  lived,  full  of  love  to 
all  mankind. 
0  may  love  rise  afresh  in  our  hearts  now; 

May  love  have  a  new  birth  among  all  pepole. 
May  humanity  be  richer  because  we  have  lived; 

And  even  in  dying  may  we  serve  it. 
— Adapted  in  part  from  Francis  of  Assisi's  "Canticle  of  the  Sun." 
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MoTTo.-Ap  A'STRA    pE.RAsp£ftA 
A  SPRING  RHAPSODY. 


Spring!  Spring! 
You  glorious  queen! 
Brightening  the  grasses, 
Luring  the  lasses. 
Spring!  Spring! 
Bring  all  your  treasures, 
Consisting  of  pleasures. 
You  are  the  right  time, 
Glorious  bright  time! 
Springtime  is  sing  time, 
Love  time  and  ring  time, 
Spring!  Spring! 
How  we  adore  you, 
You  lovely  Aurora! 
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Come  feast  us  with  roses, 
With  violets  and  posies. 
Why  linger  along, 
When  we  beg  you  with  song? 
Come  stay  with  us  always, 
And  make  the  world  joyous, 
Come  meet  us,  greet  us — 
Spring!  Spring! 

N.  W.  '19. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  EASTER  LILY. 


IT  was  only  three  days  before  Easter  Sunday,  and  the 
Easter  lily  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  any  one  would 

be  kind  enough  to  buy  her  from  her  master,  the  florist. 
"It  is  true,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I  am  not  in  full  bloom,  but 
I  must  abide  my  time.  Surely  God  will  open  me  by  Easter 
morning  so  that  I  may  carry  out  my  mission  in  gladdening 
some  sad  heart-" 

She  heard  voices  the  next  morning.  "Oh,  mother, 
do  look  at  this  lily.  Buy  it  for  me,  mother.  See  how 
pretty  it  is !  Only  fifty  cents — won't  you  do  this,  mother?" 
The  voice  was  that  of  a  little  child,  and  how  the  mother 
resisted  the  expectant,  happy,  eager  voice  of  her  child,  the 
lily  could  not  understand.  For  the  mother  answered, 
"Hush,  do  you  think  I  would  buy  you  such  a  cheap  flower 
— only  fifty  cents.  Bah,  no,  I  will  buy  a  more  expensive 
flower  that  you  can  show  to  your  friends.  Now  what  do 
you  want?"  And  the  child  replied  in  a  low  tone,  "I  want 
the  lily."  "You  shall  not  have  it."  And  with  this,  the 
mother  grasped  the  child  by  the  arm,  and  almost  dragged 
her  from  the  shop. 

The  Easter  lily  during  this  time  felt  as  if  her  tiny 
heart  would  break.  "I  love  the  little  girl,  who,  unknow- 
ingly, has  been  my  friend.  But  oh !  why  should  that  woman 
be  so  mean  to  this  sweet  child?     Why  should  she  call  me 
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cheap?  Although  J  may  be  wasted  for  only  fifty  cents,  I 
have  a  mission  in  the  world,  as  all  other  flowers  have. 
Price  doesn't  count  in  this  world.  Oh!  why  doesn't  some 
kind  person  come  and  buy  me?  I  would  try  by  my  loving 
beauty  to  bring  kindness  into  some  person's  heart."  With 
this  soliloquy,  she  consoled  herself,  and  holding  her  ivory 
petals  out,  as  far  as  her  unopened  self  permitted,  above 
the  green  foliage,  she  smiled  and  continued  to  be  beautiful. 
She  waited  several  hours,  while  many  people  came  and 
went,  buying  other  flowers,  yet  none  seemed  to  care  for 
her. 

She  heard  voices  again,  "Oh,  Mister,  how  much  is  that 
lily  ?  Only  fifty  cents  you  say !  Why,  Mister,  how  can  you 
sell  such  beauties  for  so  little?  You  must  do  it  so  that 
a  poor  girl  like  me  can  buy  some.  Don't  you,  Mister?" 
The  heart  of  the  lily  beat  so  fast  that  she  thought  she 
would  break  her  petals,  for  she  knew  she  had  a  home  at 
last.  Though  she  knew  it  would  be  a  poor  home,  for  the 
child,  by  her  clothes,  was  undoubtedly  from  the  slum  dis- 
trict ;  the  lily  was  going  to  be  happy.  The  florist  wrapped 
her  in  a  green  sheath  and  gave  her  to  the  girl.  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  she  said,  and  went  to  her  place  of  work.  She 
stood  the  lily  in  a  window  by  her  loom  in  the  mill,  while 
she  worked.  "Now,  let  me  bloom  and  be  my  most  beauti- 
ful and  sweetest  for  this  girl  who  has  bought  me.  Let 
me  lighten  her  load  today."  In  vain  did  the  little  bud 
lily  try,  but  of  no  avail,  for  by  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
the  girl  took  her  home,  she  was  still  unopened. 

"Mother,"  said  the  girl  the  next  morning,  "I  love 
this  lily  so  much,  but  I  think  I  shall  give  it  to  the  little 
sick  girl  on  the  next  street.  Perhaps  it  will  make  her 
happy."  And  so  the  mission  of  the  lily  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  for  she  was  to  be  given  away,  to  a  sick  child. 
"Ah,  I  will  be  my  most  beautiful,"  she  told  herself  again 
and  again  that  day,  as  she  stood  on  the  table  by  the  bed 
of  the  sick  child.  "Ah,  let  me  bloom  fully,  and  breathe 
my  sweet  fragrance  on  her,"  and  so  she  floated  her  frag- 
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ranee  across  the  room,  and  the  pain  of  the  child  was  for- 
gotten for  a  while,  but  the  lily  was  not  in  full  bloom. 

God  takes  as  he  gives.  The  prayer  of  the  lily  was 
answered,  for  by  the  dawn  of  day,  that  beautiful  Easter 
morning,  the  lily  was  in  full  bloom,  and  looked  her  best; 
but  the  tired,  innocent  soul  of  the  frail  child  had  passed 
into  the  land  of  endless  purity. 

CARO  GEER,  '19. 


A  POEM. 


As  I  wander  'mong  the  grasses,  'mong  the  grasses  and  the 
trees, 
A  feeling  glad  and  happy  steals  into  my  heart. 
Nature's  jewels,   bright  and   sparkling,   I   see  trembling 
in  the  breeze, 
As  if  haltingly  they  ponder,  ere  they  part: 
Gently  wave  the  grass-blades  yonder,  as  they're  rustled 
by  the  wind, 
Waving  farewell  to  the  dew  drops  as  they  leave. 

Far  across  the  shining  hill-top,  peeps  the  golden  king  of 
day, 
Shedding  light,  and  warmth,  and  gladness  all  around; 
The  tiny  birds,  in  notes  so  thrilling,  flit  about  and  seem 
to  say, 
"Here,  here's  where  God  and  life  are  always  found." 
With  quickened  step  and  lightened  heart,  free  from  care 
and  evil  thoughts, 
I  leave  the  scene,  but  take  the  message  in  my  soul. 

M.  P.  A.,  '19. 
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BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER. 


Cast  of  Characters: 
Margaret  Alward — Student  at  Miss  Davis'  Boarding 

School. 
Helen  Bryson — Margaret's  Lively  Friend. 
Tom  Grayson  and  Bill  Arnold — Friends  of  Margaret 

and  Helen. 
Jack  and  Ernest — Helen's  Brothers. 
Katie — The  Irish  Maid. 


Act  I. 
Scene — College  Parlor. 

Helen. — "I  tell  you,  Margaret,  something  must  be 
done.  Just  think  how  often  those  boys  have  been  coming 
here?  Every  Saturday  night  since  we  have  been  in  col- 
lege. And  yet  they  haven't  given  as  much  as  a  hint  that 
they  care  anything  for  us.  They  just  take  us  for  granted, 
but  we'll  not  stand  it  for  a  minute  longer !" 

Margaret. — "But,  Helen,  you  know  they  do  care 
something  for  us.  They  pay  us  quite  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  take  us  every  place  we  want  to  go." 

Helen. — "Oh,  of  course  that  is  allright,  but  we  are 
going  to  make  them  say  they  care,  and  have  a  little  fun, 
too,  you  know.  I  have  a  clever  little  plan  that  will  bring 
them  over,  but  I  need  your  assistance  to  carry  it  out. 
Katie  has  already  promised  to  help." 

Margaret. — '  'Of  course  I'm  willing  to  do  anything  you 
wish,  dear.     Tell  me  the  plan !" 

Helen. — "Well,  it  is  this.  When  the  boys  come  to- 
night, we  will  make  them  wait  awhile  before  we  come 
down,  and  when  we  do  come  down,  we  will  be  dressed  for 
the  street.  Do  you  hear?  At  about  nine,  some  boys  are 
coming  to  take  us  for  a  ride.  Oh,  don't  look  so  shocked, 
Margaret;  it  will  only  be  Jack  and  Ernest,  for  Miss  Davis 
won't  let  us  go  with  anybody  else.     Worse  luck."   (Door 
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bell  rings.)   "But  sh! there's  Tom  and  Bill  right  now!" 

(Exit  Margaret  and  Helen  hurriedly.) 

Enter  Tom  Grayson  and  Bill  Arnold.  They  are  tall 
and  handsome  young  men.  They  have  an  air  of  being  per- 
fectly at  home.  Bill  goes  to  the  davenport  and  lounges 
around  in  an  easy  sort  of  way.  Tom  walks  lazily  around 
and  looks  at  the  pictures.  They  wait  about  five  minutes 
and  no  one  comes. 

Tom. — "Say,  old  boy,  what  you  reckon  is  wrong?  You 
know  they  are  ahuays  on  time.  Ask  Katie  if  they  are 
at  home." 

Bill. — "I  say,  Kjatie,  where  are  the  young  ladies?" 

(Enter  Katie) 

Katie. — "Sure,  and  they  sez  they'll  be  down  soon.  They 
be  busy  at  the  prisint." 

Bill.— "I  don't  understand." 

Katie. —  (mischievously)  "And  nather  do  I,  sir."  (Exit) 

Tom  (looking  puzzled.)  "Bill,  something  must  be  wrong. 

Let's  go  and  find  out."     (They  start  for  the  door)     Enter 

Margaret    and  Helen,    dressed  in  street    costume.     They 

are  very  excited. 

Helen. —  (shaking  hands.)  "We  are  so  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting,  but  we  had  some  important  business 
that  simply  had  to  be  attended  to." 

Tom  and  Bill. — "Oh,  well,  that's  all  right,  since  you've 
come  at  last." 

Helen. —  (as  she  seats  herself  by  Tom.)  "Now  don't 
forget,  Margaret." 

Margaret. —  (sitting  by  Bill.)  "Of  course  not,  dear. 
How  could  I  forget?" 

Tom. — "Now  look  here  Helen,  what  is  all  this  mys- 
terious talk  about?" 

Helen. — "Oh,  just  a  little  affair  of  our  own.  It  will 
not  interest  you  in  the  least." 

Enter  Katie  with  a  package  of  letters. 

Katie. — "To  be  sure,  and  here's  some  mail,  as  the 
postman  be  leaving  for  you  young  ladies." 
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Helen,  (all  excited.)  "Oh!  I  do  hope  I'll  hear  today! 
Hand  me  the  mail,  Katie!  Yes,  here  is  the  letter,  and  oh, 
Margaret;  one  for  you  too!"  (Very  excitedly  they  tear 
open  the  letters  and  begin  to  read.) 

Margaret. — "Oh,  do  excuse  me,  Bill?" 

Helen  to  Tom, — "And  pray,  excuse  me,  Tom,  but  I'm 
so  excited."     (Only  grunts  from  Tom  and  Bill.) 

Helen. — "Oh,  Margaret,  j.bs|  read  this  letter.  We 
must  leave  at  once." 

Tom. — "Let  me  see  that  letter,  Helen !" 

Helen. — "I  have'nt  time  right  now.  Margaret  and  I 
must  go  this  minute.  I'm  sorry,  Tom,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Good-bye!  Will  explain  later.  Come  on  Mar- 
garet!" 

Margaret. — "Bill,  I'm  so  very,  very  sorry,  but  I  really 
must  go.  Will  see  you  later  and  explain."  (Margaret  fol- 
lows Helen.) 

Tom  and  Bill  gaze  at  one  another  as  if  they  cannot 
comprehend  it  all-  As  soon  as  they  realize  the  situation, 
they  jump  for  their  hats,  but  to  their  great  disgust,  they 
find  the  hats  have  disappeared.  They  run  to  the  window 
just  in  time  to  see  Margaret  and  Helen  pass  by  in  a  big 
car  with  two  young  men.  They  run  out  of  the  room  bare- 
headed to  try  to  catch  up  with  that  car. 

Curtain. 

Act  II. 
Same  Scene,  An  Hour  Later. 

Enter  Tom  and  Bill,  bareheaded  and  gasping  for 
breath. 

Bill. — "Well,  that  beats  anything  that  has  ever  come 
my  road.  To  think,  I  let  Helen  get  away  with  that  beastly 
creature.  Darn  the  luck,  who  was  that  guy,  anyway, 
Tom?" 

Tom  (impatiently.) — "Oh,  don't  talk  to  me.  Haven't 
I  plenty  of  troubles  of  my  own?  Didn't  one  of  them  take 
Helen  off,  too?     And  to  think  that  train  pulled  out  just 
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as  we  got  to  the  station.  If  I  could  just  get  hold  of  those 
'coons,  I'd  wring  their  old  necks.  Call  Katie,  Bill,  maybe 
she  can  tell  us  a  little  something  about  this  affair."  (Bill 
calls.) 

Enter  Katie. 

Tom. — "  I  say,  Katie,  come  and  tell  us  something 
about  this  mess!  Who  were  those  boys?  How  long  have 
they  been  coming  here?  Come,  tell  us  all  about  it,  and 
here's  a  ten  dollar  bill  for  your  trouble." 

Katie. — "To  be  sure,  and  I  thanks  you  for  the  money, 
but  I  can't  tell  yez  about  the  young  men.  I  have  niver  seen 
thim  before  tonight." 

Bill. — "Oh,  come  across,  K'atie.  This  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter with  us.  If  I  lose  Margaret,  I'm  done  with  this  old 
world." 

Tom. — "Same  way  about  Helen,  kid." 

Bill. — "Now,  Katie,  I  believe  you  know  more  about 
this  affair  than  you'll  admit.  You've  surely  seen  those 
boys  before.     Come  now,  and  tell  us  the  whole  thing!" 

Katie. — "It's  the  honest  truth  as  I'm  telling  you.  I've 
niver  seen  thim  before."  (Noise  is  heard  outside.)  "'Faith, 
I  believe  that's  the  young  ladies  now.  I  must  niver  be 
caught  talking  to  the  young  men.  Thim's  my  orders-" 
(Exit  hastily.) 

Enter  Margaret  and  Helen.  Before  they  can  hardly  get 
in  the  room,  Tom  grabs  Helen  and  Bill  Margaret. 

Helen. — "How  dare  you,  Tom !  How  do  you  know  I'm 
not  married?" 

Tom. — "Well,  married  or  not,  you'll  never  get  away 
from  me  again!" 

Bill. — "Margaret,  I've  learned  in  the  last  hour  just 
how  much  you  mean  to  me.  I'll  never  let  you  leave  me 
again." 

K!atie. —  (Peeping  in  the  door.)  "And  just  think,  I 
done  it  all !" 

Curtain. 

ESSIE  COOKE,  '19. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  EDUCATION. 


'To  know  the  truth  is  necessary  to  do  the  truth." 

— Mandsley. 


"AS  the  development  of  expression  anything  to  do  with 
general  education,  or  is  it  merely  for  the  training 
of  speakers,  readers  or  actors?  Is  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  ornamental  accomplishment,  or 
is  it  a  vital  part  of  the  development  of  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  human  soul? 

In  modern  times,  however  clearly  we  may  unfold 
theories  and  principles,  men  will  still  ask:  "What  is  the 
use?  Granting  that  such  results  can  be  obtained,  what 
advantage  are  they  to  the  race?"  The  common  idea  is  if 
a  man  is  going  to  be  an  actor  or  a  public  reader,  then  it 
is  all  well  enough  for  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  study 
of  expression ;  but  that  such  a  study  forms  no  part  of  gen- 
eral education.  According  to  this  view  expression  is  an 
ornamental  branch,  like  dancing,  or  possibly  it  forms  a 
very  unworthy  part  of  physical  training.  To  improve  the 
voice  is  of  no  earthly  value  except  possibly  to  a  singer,  or 
to  one  who  wishes  to  make  an  exhibition  of  himself.  Some 
might  say,  too,  it  may  be  well  for  consumptives  to  engage 
in  such  work  so  as  to  develop  their  lungs,  and  thus  counter- 
act the  disease,  but  the  work  is  essentially  physical,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mind. 

While  it  may  be  granted  that  work  in  expression  has 
a  relationship  to  art,  and  that  there  is  a  professional  train- 
ing connected  with  it  of  very  great  importance,  yet  such 
work  is  not  a  mere  ornamental  accomplishment,  but  be- 
longs to  universal  education.  Whatever  may  be  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  education,  whether  as  the 
'actualization  of  an  ideal'  or  as  the  development  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  race  in  the  individual,  Expression  must 
play  an  essential  part.  Education  may  be  considered  as 
having  two  sides.     All  man's  faculties  are  concerned  with 
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taking  or  giving  both.  The  greatness  of  the  human  soul 
is  seen  in  its  possibility  of  reception  and  the  power  of  re- 
vealing its  possessions  to  others.  Expression  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  new  education. 
A  mind  that  merely  receives  becomes  a  kind  of  educational 
sponge.  Expression  naturally  follows  impression.  Exha- 
lation of  breath  after  inhalation,  is  not  more  necessary  to 
life  than  the  endeavor  of  the  mind  to  give  what  it  receives 
is  necessary  to  vigor  of  mind.  The  soul  is  not  only  dis- 
ciplined by  taking,  but  disciplined  also  by  giving.  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Man  cannot  become  fully  cultured,  cannot  become 
practical,  cannot  use  his  knowledge  for  the  proper  influ- 
encing of  his  fellowmen  without  discipline  of  the  powers 
of  expression,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  reception.  Mere 
reception  of  information  by  the  mind  without  execution 
is  not  the  highest  aim  of  education ;  man's  mind  may  grow, 
but  his  character  does  not.  Breadth  of  grasp,  skill  in 
execution,  harmony  of  the  faculties  of  man,  such  as  will 
make  him  master  of  all  the  situations  of  life,  and  not 
merely  a  recipient  of  information,  has  been  the  motto  of 
every  reformer  for  several  hundred  years. 

Art  is  a  means  of  communion,  deeper  and  more  ade- 
quate than  language.  The  artistic  faculties  of  man  need, 
then,  to  be  trained  to  awaken  deeper  love  for  nature  and 
human  character,  and  to  stimulate  and  {strengthen  the 
higher  and  nobler  emotions  to  make  man  happier  and  bet- 
ter. Also  the  artistic  faculties  of  man  need  to  be  devel- 
oped to  make  him  practical,  rather  than  theoretical,  to 
give  him  the  power  of  expressing  what  he  sees  and  feels. 
Artistic  training  is  of  vital  importance  in  quickening  those 
powers  which  are  most  intimately  concerned  with  the 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  nature 
and  human  life,  and  the  ability  to  realize  the  truth.  It  is 
not  meant,  however,  that  artistic  education  should  super- 
sede the  scientific,  but  the  two  should  be  co-ordinated. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  the  education  of 
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the  child  is  to  neglect  the  artistic  element.  The  most  ef- 
fective mode  of  cultivating  the  artistic  faculty  is  through 
expression. 

Expression  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  a  mechanical 
chisel,  brush  or  instrument,  but  in  the  proper  use  of  man's 
own  body  for  the  revelation  of  his  soul.  Expression  tests 
whether  the  whole  man  acts  in  unity  or  not.  It,  more 
than  any  other  aspect  of  education,  requires  harmony  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  man,  their  unity  of  action.  The  cre- 
ative energies,  such  as  imagination,  instincts,  and  intui- 
tions, are  quickened  into  life.  The  sympathies  and  emo- 
tions are  awakened  and  brought  into  unity  and  harmony, 
co-ordinated  under  proper  control  of  the  will. 

Expression  gives  man  power,  not  only  to  understand, 
but  to  wield  truth;  it  enables  him  to  reveal  thought  and 
emotion,  so  as  to  move  his  fellowmen.  The  power  of  Ex- 
pression develops  the  power  to  think,  to  think  more  logic- 
ally, and  to  think  "upon  the  feet;"  to  create  living  pictures 
and  scenes.  Training  for  expression  must,  therefore, 
from  a  part  of  education,  for  true  work  in  Expression  is 
the  most  direct  means  of  accomplishing  some  of  the  high- 
est aims  of  human  development.  That  work  in  Expres- 
sion belongs  to  education,  is  thus  proved  by  the  nature  of 
education  itself. 

Expression  extends  through  all  stages  of  education, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  college,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
professional  school.  It  also  furnishes  a  practical  means 
which  is  most  simple  and  most  fundamental  for  developing 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  literary  training.  Again,  Expression  is  the 
most  direct  mode  of  stimulating  taste  for  the  best  litera- 
ture, for  poetry,  for  that  which  is  most  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful in  art  and  nature.  It  develops  philosophic  memory, 
rather  than  verbal  memory.  The  fundamental  character- 
istic of  all  true  and  noble  expression  is  that  the  mind  must 
realize  ideas.  Expression  educates  the  intuitive  action  of 
the  mind.     It  stimulates  conception,  and  the  power  of  ere- 
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ation  causes  the  student  to  trust  his  instincts ;  it  centers  his 
consciousness  in  relation  to  all  knowledge  and  to  all  na- 
ture; it  makes  him  feel  that  his  own  soul  is  the  center  of 
feeling,  thought,  and  light.  Such  study  awakens  rever- 
ence in  the  soul  for  its  own  nature. 

Expression  is  essential  to  the  teacher  or  he  will  not 
understand  his  pupil;  to  the  speaker  to  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand his  audience,  and  adapt  his  truth  toward  mould- 
ing them  to  nobler  ideals.  The  study  of  Expression  gives 
man  an  understanding  of  human  character,  it  gives  one 
an  understanding  of  himself,  it  reveals  to  him  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  own  nature,  it  stimulates  and  brings  all  his 
powers  into  simultaneous  and  harmonious  activity.  Ex- 
pression develops  and  enables  the  imagination  and  all  the 
artistic  faculties.  It,  moreover,  develops  simplicity  and 
naturalness,  corrects  and  prevents  all  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  and  removes  self-consciousness.  Expression 
gives  the  timid  one  a  power  to  centralize  his  mind  upon 
ideas,  removes  confusion  and  embarrassment,  and  gives 
him  confidence  to  face  his  fellowmen.  It  develops  care- 
ful observation  of  nature,  and  leads  the  mind  to  study 
fundamentals. 

We  can  see  that  a  teacher  through  Expression  will  be 
enabled  to  test  the  harmonious  development  of  students. 
Expression  tests  whether  students  have  a  possession  of 
mere  words  or  a  grasp  of  the  essential  ideas,  whether 
they  have  mere  command  of  accidentals,  or  whether  they 
have  a  possession  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  truth. 

Now,  laying  aside  the  great  importance  of  expressive 
training  in  its  own  particular  sphere,  such  as  softening  and 
training  the  voice,  the  development  of  the  art  of  oratory,  to 
serve  as  the  guardian  of  liberty,  or  as  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing every  great  reform,  of  elevating  the  art  of  enter- 
tainment, we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  highest  possibilities  of  the  human  being.  Every 
argument  for  manual  schools,  all  the  arguments  for  prac- 
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tical  education,  apply  to  the  fact  that  Expression  should 
have  a  place  in  universal  education. 

Browning  says: 

"Art  remains  the  one  way  possible 

Of  speaking  truth,  to  mouths  like  mine,  at  least. 

How  look  a  brother  in  the  face  and  say, 

'Thy  right  is  wrong,  eyes  hast  thou  yet  art  blind, 

Thine  ears  are  stuffed,  and  stopped  despite  their  length. 

And,  oh,  the  foolishness  thou  countest  faith !' 

The  shrug,  the  disappointed  eyes  of  him 

Are  not  so  bad  to  bear — but  here's  the  plague, 

That  all  this  trouble  comes  of  telling  truth, 

Which  truth,  by  when  it  reaches  him,  looks  false      .     .     . 

But  Art — wherein  man  nowise  speaks  to  men, 

Only  to  mankind — Art  may  tell  a  truth 

Obliquely,  do  the  things  shall  breed  the  thought, 

Nor  wrong  the  thought,  missing  the  mediate  word." 

BERNICE  TURNER,  '17. 


PINES. 


They  stand  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
An  odorous  forest  of  blossom  and  song, 
The  topmost  branches  ever  striving 
To  attain  the  blue  and  breath  of  Heaven. 

O  Pines!  I  lay  my  cheek  to  thee, 
And  thy  heart  leaps  out  to  meet  my  own ; 
Mine  sings  with  thine,  and  I  understand 
The  mystery  and  magic  of  thy  music. 

In  other  trees  the  bitter  blasts 
Are  threatful,  gloomy,  sad; 
But  in  thy  boughs  they  soften, 
And  for  me  are  warming,  glad. 
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Sometimes  it  is  the  echo 

Of  the  far-off  restless  sea,  or  the  croon 

Of  a  mother,  lulling  the  violets 

That  live  and  nestle  at  thy  feet. 

When  the  wind  plucks  off  their  leafy  caps, 
And  their  wide  blue  eyes  are  turned  to  thee, 
They  speak  their  modesty  in  love, 
And  worship  thee  with  bright,  uplifted  faces. 

So  I,  my  Pines,  do  love  thee, 

And  seek  thy  shelter  green, 

For  there  I  learn  my  noblest  thoughts, 

And  wondrous  things  have  seen. 

M.  R.,  '17. 


CUPID  OR  FATE? 


THE  lone  traveler  paused  a  moment,  looked  about  him, 
and  then  sat  down  on  the  large  rock  near  the  road. 
He  gazed  dreamily  at  the  lovely  scene  unrolled  be- 
fore him;  peak  after  peak  stretched  away  in  the  distance, 
until  they  became  masses  of  a  hazy  blue.  The  traveler 
evidently  was  one  used  to  surroundings  far  different  from 
these;  his  well-fitting  khaki  suit,  tan  leggins  and  khaki 
hat,  branded  him  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  Too,  his  phy- 
sical makeup  was  not  of  the  brawny  type  of  the  mountain- 
eer: he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  face,  pale  and  tired  look- 
ing, that  seemed  to  call  for  slightly  gray  hair,  instead  of 
the  thick  dark  locks  that  could  be  seen  beneath  his  soft 
hat;  his  grey  eyes  were  the  kind  that  see  everything  at  a 
glance,  and  understand  a  situation  in  a  moment. 

He  removed  a  kodak  from  a  case  hanging  from  his 
shoulder,  and  took  several  pictures  of  the  scenes  around 
him;  then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  gave  a  surprised  exlam- 
ation  at  the  lateness  of  the1  hour,  picked  up  his  stout  stick, 
and  started  on  up  the  mountain,  following  the  unusually 
well-kept  road  that  wound  up  the  mountain. 
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He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  heard  the  faint  roar  of 
a  motor;  soon  a  bright-yellow  roadster  rounded  the  curve, 
and  come  towards  him.  He  didn't  feel  like  talking  to  any- 
one just  then,  and  would  have  stepped  aside  into  the  woods 
or  behind  a  boulder,  but  the  roadside,  just  at  that  point, 
was  perfectly  bare,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  on. 
He  heard  the  car  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  with  no  signs 
of  slowing  down,  and  he  had  hopes  that  the  driver  would 
not  offer  him  a,  seat,  as  he  much  preferred  being  let  alone. 
As  the  auto  seemed  ready  to  pass  him,  he  heard  the  brakes 
grinding,  and  the  car  came  to  a  stop  right  at  his  side.  A 
cherry  voice  called  out,  "Have  a  lift?" 

He  turned  and  looked  into  the  brown  eyes  of  a  laugh- 
ing girl.  He  was  so  surprised  at  the  driver's  being  a  girl, 
and  such  a  bold,  laughing  girl,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  did 
not  reply. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  I'll  promise  not  to  kidnap 
you  or  let  any  outlaws  catch  you,"  she  taunted. 

At  this,  he  recovered  himself,  and  accepted  the  of- 
fered seat  like  a  Chesterfield.  In  a  moment  she  had  the 
little  yellow  roadster  speeding  along  at  a  good  pace. 

"On  your  way  to  Pleasant  Inn?"  she  asked,  without 
even  looking  at  him. 

"No !  I  didn't  even  know  there's  such  a  place  as  that," 
he  responded.  "Where  is  it?  What  sort  of  place — I  sup- 
pose you  are  staying  there?" 

"It's  about  the  only  resort  up  this  way,"  evading  his 
question.     "Where  are  you  going,  then?" 

"That's  just  what  I  want  to  know.  I  felt  like  a  hike 
and  just  up  and  left,  not  caring  much  where  I'd  land. 
Fate's  been  mighty  kind  to  me,  though.  Yesterday  I  hap- 
pened on  a  lot  of  campers  who  gave  me  a  jolly  good  time 
and  a  fine  bed.  I  expected  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  Then 
I  expected  to  have  to  walk  all  the  way  up  this  steep  moun- 
tain, but  you  came  along  and  picked  me  up,  so  I'll  not  worry 
so  long  as  Fate  is  taking  care  of  me,"  and  he  thought  to 
himself  that  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  having  to  talk  to 
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someone,  especially  when  that  someone  was  a  brown-eyed, 
jolly  girl.  He  wanted  to  get  a  better  look  at  her,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  do,  since  they  were  seated  so  close  together.  She 
was  bareheaded,  and  had  on  a  'good-looking'  sweater,  a  big 
yellow  sweater  with  a  large  white  'C  on  it.  He  wondered 
where  she  got  it,  and  imagined  some  handsome  college 
chap  had  given  it  to  her.  It  must  be  a  Catawba  sweater, 
those  were  the  right  colors.  He  knew  lots  of  the  Catawba 
boys,  and  decided  on  several  of  his  chums  who  might  have 
been  her  admirer;  perhaps  he'd  heard  them  mention  her- 
This  thought  reminded  him  that  he  didn't  know  her  name, 
so  he  set  about  to  find  it,  if  he  could. 

Do  you  live  at  Pleasant  Inn?"  he  asked  again. 

"No!  that's  a  beastly  place.  We  have  a  little  shack 
up  on  Silver  Lake  where  we  spend  summers.  Pleasant 
Inn's  nothing  to  our  Happy  Hollow.  I  wish  we  could  live 
up  here  year  in  and  year  out;  and  I'm  going  to,  too,  just 
as  soon  as  I  finish  school.     See  if  I  don't!"  she  challenged. 

"What  school  are  you  in?"  followed  quite  naturally. 

"Hale  College,  near  Louisville.  Know  anybody  there?" 
she  asked,  at  his  surprised  exclamation. 

"Well,  I  should  say  so.  Fact,  I  thought  I  knew  'em 
all,  but  I  guess  I  was  mistaken.  Do  you  know  Lalla  Car- 
lisle?" 

"Should  think  I  ought  to,  we've  chummed  a  year  or 
so.  Guess  you've  heard  her  speak  of  me."  She  had  to 
give  most  of  her  attention  to  the  car,  which  was  running 
a  little  too  fast,  to  suit  her  companion,  at  least.  He  noticed 
her  smile  rather  oddly  when  she  answered  his  question. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "you  see,  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  yet." 

A  peal  of  laughter  rang  out,  and  she  exclaimed,  "The 
idea!  how  foolish  of  me!     I  know  you've  heard  her  speak 

of ."     Just  then  the  car,  going  too  fast    around    the 

curve,  spun  about  on  two  wheels,  skidded,  and  for  an  in- 
stant, seemed  determined  to  plunge  over  the  precipice  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.     In  a  flash,  she  had  the  car 
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under  control,  and,  with  a  nervous  laugh,  asked,  "I  didn't 
promise  you  not  to  dump  you  down  a  precipice,  did  I?" 

He  was  still  wondering  how  she  had  managed  it,  and 
did  not  hear  her  question.  Soon  they  had  taken  another 
curve,  and  directly  before  them  was  a  small,  white  cottage. 
The  girl  blew  the  whistle  and  out  of  the  house  came  three 
other  girls,  racing  toward  the  car.  On  seeing  that  she 
was  not  alone,  they  stopped  suddenly,  their  faces  filled  with 
wonder. 

"Come  on,  girls,  see  what  I've  found — a  real  man. 
Come  on,  I'll  introduce  you,  though  I'm  sure,  I" 

She  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  girls,  who  came 
running  to  meet  them,  exclaiming,  "Brownie!  what  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  up  here?  Why,  I  didn't  know  you 
even  knew  Jill." 

And  Dr.  Browne,  equally  astonished,  exclaimed,  "Lalla ! 
you  up  here !  and  is  that  Jill,  the  one  you  used  to  talk  about 
all  the  time?" 

"Yes,  that's  old  Jill,  and  these  are  Virginia  Craft  and 
Kathryn  Hill.  May  I  ask  how  Jill  happened  to  find  you?" 
she  continued. 

"Lai,  don't  you  remember  that  day  Dr.  Browne  was 
at  Hale  last  year,  and  I  saw  him  at  the  station,  ready  to 
leave,  just  as  I  came  back  from  home?"  explained  Jill. 
"Well,  I  recognized  him  when  I  saw  him  back  yonder  on 
the  road,  and  I  decided  to  have  some  fun.  Come  on,  let's 
find  mother,  and  show  her  our  'foundling'." 

The  laughing  party  went  on  toward  the  house,  all 
talking,  asking  questions  and  giving  explanations  at  the 
same  time. 

"Phil,  I  thought  you  were  too  busy  to  leave  and  take 
a  stroll  in  the  mountains.  Why  you've  not  even  had  time 
to  answer  my  letters,"  chided  Lalla. 

"That's  just  the  trouble.  I've  been  too  busy.  That 
epidemic  of  fever  in  town  nearly  wore  me  to  a  frazzle,  and 
I  had  to  prescribe  a  hike  for  myself.     I  didn't  know  I  was 
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to  be  a  guest  at  a  house-party,  or  I'd  have  brought  along 
my  suit  case,  I'm  sure,"  he  explained. 

Conversation  lagged  for  a  moment,  then  Lalla  began. 
"Phil,  don't  you  remember  Virginia?  She's  the  one  you 
said  you'd  not  like  to  fight  with." 

Dr.  Browne  burst  into  a  laugh.  "Are  you  the  suffra- 
gette? The  one  that  stood  on  the  steps  and  poured  forth 
the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  Woman  Suffrage  into  the  ears 
of  innocent  Freshmen?" 

With  that,  Virginia  "turned  loose"  and  she  and  the 
young  doctor  kept  the  subject  going  until  Lalla  and  Kath- 
ryn,  later  followed  by  Jill,  grew  tired  and  slipped  away; 
kept  it  up  even  until  dinner  was  announced,  and  were  not 
then  willing  to  stop,  had  not  the  other  three  flatly  refused 
to  come  to  the  table  until  the  debaters  promised  not  to 
"fuss"  any  more,  but  to  act  like  sensible  people,  at  least 
during  the  meal. 

While  at  the  table,  Lalla  monopolized  the  conversation 
with  the  young  man,  with  recollections  of  former  days  with 
other  friends — dances,  gay  parties,  picnics,  etc. 

"I've  got  to  where  such  things  don't  interest  me  much 
now,"  said  Browne;  "for  a  pleasant  evening,  I  like  to  read 
and  smoke — guess  I'm  getting  old  and  set  in  my  ways," 
he  laughed. 

"Well,  if  you'll  just  come  up  home  for  a.  week  or  so, 
I'll  change  you,"  declared  Lalla. 

After  dinner,  they  decided  to  go  out  on  the  lake  for 
a  while;  it  was  so  much  fun  to  be  on  the  lake  at  night, 
especially  on  a  moonlight  night  like  this.  The  quiet,  but 
far-sighted  Kathryn,  remembering  that  the  small  motor- 
boat  held  only  four  persons,  excused  herself,  saying  that 
she  just  must  write  letters,  and  she  would  stay  with  Mrs. 
Barton,  Jill's  mother. 

Soon,  the  four  came  out,  loaded  with  pillows  and 
wraps,  and  went  on  down  to  the  lake,  leaving  Kitty  and 
Mrs.  Barton  on  the  veranda.     They  all  got  into  the  boat, 
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packed  pillows  around  them,  started  the  motor,  and  the 
boat,  guided  by  Jill,  moved  slowly  out  into  the  lake. 

"It's  a  good  thing  Kitty  did  have  letters  to  write," 
commented  Lalla,"  for  there's  certainly  no  room  for  any- 
one else." 

"I'll  bet  she'll  not  write  a  scratch  tonight,  and  I'll 
further  bet  she  was  wild  to  come,  she  loves  to  ride  on  the 
lake  at  night;  but  she  knew  this  boat  doesn't  carry  but 
four.  That's  why  she  'had  letters  to  write',"  explained  Jill. 
"I  started  to  make  her  come  in  my  place,  but  I  remembered 
I  am  the  only  one  who  understands  this  cranky  boat,  so  I 
had  to  come.  I'm  going  to  go  back  after  a  while  and  swap 
one  of  you  for  her,  see  if  I  don't." 

"Who  is  she?"  asked  the  doctor.  "I  don't  remember 
having  ever  heard  you  speak  of  her." 

"She's  a  distant  relative  of  mine,"  replied  Jill.  "She 
lives  down-country,  near  the  river.  I've  never  known  her 
very  well,  myself,  but  the  better  I  know  her,  the  better  I 
like  her.  Mother  thinks  she's  a  gem — and  I  guess  she  is. 
Furthermore,  she's  the  kind  of  girl  that  don't  believe  in 
dancing  anything  but  the  old  square  dance  and  other  old- 
fashioned  things.  And  she  won't  talk  much,  unless  you 
pull  the  words  out  of  her,"  and  Lalla  added  her  descrip- 
tion of  Kitty. 

"All  right,  Miss  Virginia,  let's  have  your  idea  of  her. 
Then,  after  you're  all  through,  I'll  formulate  my  opinion," 
said  Phil. 

"Oh!  she's  all  right,  I  guess.  But  she  insists  that  'the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  rules  the  world,'  and  not  'the 
hand  that  casts  the  vote'." 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Browne,  with  a  laugh. 

"She  can't  listen  to  reason  of  any  sort,  when  it  comes 
to  woman  suffrage,"  continued  Virginia,  while  Phil  was 
softly  whistling  the  chorus : 

"I  want  a  girl,  just  like  the  girl  that  married  dear  old 

dad; 
A  good  old-fashioned  girl  with  heart  so  true." 
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At  this,  Virginia  grew  indignant,  and  again  a  hot 
discussion  seemed  inevitable,  but  Jill  and  Lalla  threatened 
to  go  in  if  they  started  it. 

Back  there  on  the  veranda,  Kitty,  sitting  on  the  steps, 
played  her  guitar,  and  sang  all  those  old  songs,  so  dear  to 
everyone.  Mrs.  Barton,  lying  on  a  couch,  was  supremely 
happy,  as  she  lived  again  in  scenes  recalled  by  the  singing 
of  those  old  songs:  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Kentucky  Home." 
"Swanee  River,"  "Home  Sweet  Home;"  and  then,  later 
songs,  but  like  the  others,  songs  that  touch  the  heart, 
"Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny,"  "In  the  Evenin'  by  the 
Moonlight,"  "Just  Awearying  For  You." 

"Kitty!  Kjtitty!  come  here  a  minute,"  said  Jill,  inter- 
rupting the  song.  Kitty  answered,  and  started  toward  the 
boat,  still  softly  playing  and  singing.  Coming  toward 
them,  in  the  moonlight,  Browne  thought  she  looked  like 
some  angel  who  rarely  visits  this  world,  and  so  she  did. 

"Come  on  and  ride  some,  'Ginny's  going  to  stay  with 
mother.  Come  on,  quick."  Virginia  took  off  her  coat  for 
Kitty,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  guitar  back  to  the 
house,  when  Phil  noticed  what  she  was  doing. 

"Please  bring  your  guitar  along;  I've  been  wanting 
some  music  all  evening,"  he  begged.  So  Kitty  took  it,  and 
soon,  far  out,  could  be  heard  the  soft  strains  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  the  girl's  clear  soprano  and  Browne's  tenor. 

Before  parting  for  the  night,  Lalla  reminded  them, 
"Now,  don't  forget,  we're  all  going  to  get  up  soon  in  the 
morning  and  play  tennis." 

True  to  their  word,  Lalla,  Virginia  and  Browne,  were 
up  bright  and  early,  and  waiting  for  Jill  to  come  on.  Lalla 
was  getting  restless  and  went  in  to  hurry  Jill  a  bit. 

''Jill  Barton!  still  in  bed!"  she  exclaimed,  "and  you 
promised  to  get  up  early  and  play  tennis." 

"Aw !  get  Kitty.  Tell  her  she's  got  to  play  this  morn- 
ing," grumbled  the  sleeping  Jill. 

Soon  Lalla  returned.    "Kitty's  gone  out  on  the  lake, 
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so    Uncle    Jake   says,  and    will  not  likely    return    before 
breakfast,  so  do  hurry." 

In  a  very  short  time,  Jill  presented  herself,  clad  in 
white,  ready  to  "win  or  lose  against  anyone  of  you,"  as 
she  explained.  They  had  been  playing  quite  a  while,  Lalla 
and  Browne  again  Jill  and'  Virginia,  and  were  now  trying 
to  finish  a  "deuce"  game.  Jill  and  Virginia  had  a  "vantage" 
and  were  determined  to  make  it  "game."  Lai  and  Browne 
were  just  as  detrmined  to  make  it  "deuce"  again,  when 
Browne  missed  a  ball,  a  perfectly  good  ball,  and  lost  the 
game.  It  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  missed  it,  it  was  Kitty's 
fault,  for  she  had  no  business  coming  near  the  court  when 
Browne  was  trying  to  play  tennis,  especially  when  she  had 
on  a  smart  little  khaki  hunting-suit,  tan  boots,  a  rifle  over 
her  shoulder  and  several  quail  in  her  hand. 

"Kitty,  why  didn't  you  stay  and  play  tennis?  You 
know  you  promised  to  play,  last  night,"  chided  Jill. 

"I  did  no  such  thing,  Jill,  and  besides,  I  thought  we'd 
all  enjoy  some  nice  fresh  quail  for  breakfast.  Aren't  they 
fine?"  she  asked,  holding  her  specimen  up  to  the  others. 

"Say,  how  long  'till  breakfast ;  I'm  so  hungry  for  some 
right  now,  I  believe  I  could  eat  a  whole  one  myself,"  de- 
clared Browne. 

Well,  you'll  havef  a  chance,  anyway,"  answered  Kitty, 
as  she  went  on  toward  the  house.  "Don't  you  all  want  to 
take  a  little  swim  before  breakfast?" 

"Oh,  let's  do,  come  on!  Dr.  Browne,  you  can  use 
father's  suit;  he  keeps  it  up  here  all  the  time,  because 
there's  no  place  for  swimming  where  we  live  down  the 
country,"  explained  Jill. 

As  they  were  going  to  the  lake,  Browne  challenged 
Kitty  to  a  race,  and  away  they  went,  side  by  side.  Kitty 
went  straight  to  the  spring  board,  made  a  graceful  dive, 
and  came  up  smiling  at  the  tardy  ones.  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent swimmer  and  diver,  and  it  kept  the  others  work- 
ing to  keep  up  with  her.  Virginia  would  not  venture  out 
far,  for  she  was  only  a  beginner  in  swimming,  and  Browne 
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noticed  that  Kitty  kept  Virginia  in  her  sight  most  of  the 
time.  Jill,  Kitty  and  Browne  were  racing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  when  Kitty,  glancing  back,  saw  Virginia 
getting  farther  away  from  the  shore. 

"Go  back,  Virginia,"  she  shouted,  "don't  come  any 
further."  But  Virginia  either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  go 
back.  In  a  flash,  Kitty  was  swimming  toward  her  with 
a  speed  that  even  Browne  was  unable  to  equal.  Before 
K'itty  reached  Virginia,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  sinking. 
The  way  across  the  lake  had  never  seemed  so  far  to  Kitty 
as  she  struggled  on.  She  reached  Virginia  just  in  time  to 
seize  her  by  the  hair  as  she  was  sinking  the  second  time. 
The  drowning  girl  clutched  Kitty's  free  arm,  holding  her 
so  that  she  was  powerless  to  do  anything  whatever,  and 
pulling  her  under  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  keep  above 
water.  Browne  followed  close  upon  her ;  while  Jill  pushed 
her  strength  to  the  limit  to  bring  her  near  the  drowning 
girl.  Lalla  made  for  the  shore,  and  having  gained  it,  sank 
down,  an  unnerved  and  almost  unconscious  heap.  Browne 
freed  Kitty  from  Virginia's  grasp,  and  began  to  carry  the 
unconscious  girl  to  the  shore,  while  Jill  had  almost  to  carry- 
Kitty,  so  weak  and  exhausted  that  she  was  almost  senseless. 

Another  moment,  and  Dr.  Browne  was  giving  curt 
directions.  He  sent  Jill  to  the  house  with  Lai  and  then 
told  her  to  go  for  another  doctor.  Kitty,  summoning  every 
atom  of  her  strength,  began  obeying  Browne's  orders  to 
help  him  restore  Virginia.  Minutes  passed,  long,  endless 
minutes,  then  an  hour  dragged  by,  and  still  they  worked. 
Just  as  they  were  almost  despairing,  when  Kitty  had 
watched  the  expression  on  Browne's  face  change  to  one 
of  hopelessness,  Virginia  drew  a  faint,  quivermg  breath. 

"She  breathed  I — work  hard,  for  God's  sake.  We've 
got  to  save  her!"  said  Browne,  between  short  breaths. 
Another  age  of  minutes,  and  Virginia  began  breathing 
faintly,  but  she  kept  it  up — gradually  the  breaths  became 
stronger,  deeper,  more  regular,  until  Dr,  Browne  said  it 
would  be  safe  to  remove  her  to  the  house.    Blankets  were 
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brought,  and  carefully,  slowly,  she  was  carried  up  the 
steep  path  to  the  cottage.  When  she  was  safely  in  bed, 
and  still  breathing  deeply  and  regularly,  Dr.  Browne 
paused  long  enough  in  his  work  to  speak  to  Kitty.  "You're 
a  brick!  Work  like  that  would  have  riddled  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  women.  It  came  near  getting  me,  and 
you're  about  done  up,  too!"  Kitty  blushed  at  this 
hearty  compliment,  mumbled  some  reply,  and  felt  extreme- 
ly uncomfortable.  When  she  went  out  on  the  veranda, 
she  met  Jill,  just  returning  from  the  village,  with  another 
doctor ;  her  face  was  pale,  and  she  called  excitedly  to  Kitty, 
"How  is  she,  Kit?" 

"She  came  through,  and  is  breathing  deeply  now,  but 
she's  still  unconscious.  She  certainly  had  a  close  shave," 
replied  Kitty. 

As  Jill  passed  her,  running  into  the  house,  she  handed 
her  a  yellow  envelope.  "Here's  a  message  for  you,  been 
there  since  yesterday  afternoon.  Oh!  I  hope  it's  nothing 
bad,"  and  no  one  could  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her 
words. 

Telegrams  were  rather  unusual!  with  Kitty,  and  her 
hands  trembled  a  little  as  she  opened  it.  Her  face  paled 
as  she  read:  "Come  home,  mother  ill,  hurry. — J.  G.  Hill." 
Jill  saw  her  pale  and  her  lips  tremble  as  she  tried  to  con- 
trol herself,  and  said,  "Jill,  could  you  take  me  to  the  train, 
quickly?"  Mother's  sick.  She's  never  been  sick  before-  Oh!  I 
wish  I  were  home!  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute,"  she  called 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  ran  to  her  room  to  change.  In 
only  a  second  or  two,  she  was  ready  in  a  dark  traveling  suit 
and  hat.  While  they  were  speeding  on,  she  gave  Jill  di- 
rections. "If  we  make  that  10:15,  you  go  straight  and 
wire  father  to  meet  me.  Pack  my  trunk  and  send  it  most 
any  time.  I  don't  'specially  need  it.  Be  sure  and  let  me 
know  how  Ginny  is,  every  day.  Is  that  the  train  whistle? 
Let's  stop  it  at  the  crossing ;  I've  got  to  get  on." 

They  reached  the  crossing  in  plenty  of  time  to  flag  the 
train,  and  Kitty  sped  toward  her  home  and  ill  mother. 
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Two  years  had  passed,  during  which  period,  Browne 
had  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  of  showing  Kitty  what 
he  thought  of  her.  One  bright  morning  in  June,  Jill  had 
run  down  to  the  village  for  the  mail.  She  recognized 
Kitty's  handwriting  on  one  of  the  letters,  and  quickly  open- 
ing it,  read:  "May  we  come  to  "Happy  Hollow"  on  our 
honeymoon? — Kitty  and  Doc."  She  sent  this  message  in 
reply:  "Do,  by  all  means;  and  Lai  and  Ginny  shall  come, 
too,  later  on,  if  you  say  so,  just  for  "Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
P.  S. — "Did  you  know  that  Ginny's  given  up  being  a  suf- 
fragist and  is  engaged  to  Dick?" 

LURA  K,TNG,  '17. 


"A  PSALM  OF  LIFE." 


The  wind  blows  wild  and  raw, 

Through  the  trees  by  the  garden  wall ; 
And  the  brown  leaves  sink  in  the  snow 

As  they  slowly  flutter  and  fall. 

The  old  leaves  wither  and  fall; 

They  were  killed  by  the  wind  as  it  blew, 
And  they  heard  from  afar,  the  call 

Of  the  young  leaves  expectant  and  new. 

The  old  leaves  drop  from  the  trees, 

They  have  done  their  work  and  are  gone ; 

For  they  heard  the  new  little  leaves 
Longing  to  come  out  in  their  turn. 

As  the  old  gives  way  to  the  new, 

Gives  up  all  joy  and  strife; 
So  age  gives  way  to  youth, 

For  youth  must  have  its  life. 

M.  N.,  '18. 
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THE  UNEARTHLY,   AERIAL  QUALITY  OF   SHELLEY'S 

POETRY. 


MOST  superficial  study  of  Shelley's  poetry  is  some- 
times conducive  to  a  sort  of  wonder  and  a  half- 
formed  question,  if  he  ever  really  did  live  at  all  on 
this  earth.  His  work  is  so  uniquely  spiritual,  that  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  slender  figure  bending  over  a  desk — 
if  such  a.  material  thing  may  be  spoken  of — ,  the  delicate, 
almost  feminine  face  flushed  in  the  pursuit  of  unearthly 
images,  and  his  whole  life  as  being  somewhat  like  a  dream. 
One  who  reads,  however,  the  life  of  this  English  poet,  has 
little  trouble  in  realizing  that  Shelley  truly  possessed  an 
objective  existence.  He  entertained  the  highest  ideals  of 
virtue,  honor  and  love,  and  strove  with  all  his  might  to 
live1  up  to  them.  He  hated  customs,  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions, and  tended  to  rely  on  his  own  intuition  for  guid- 
ance. However  severely  he  may  have  been  criticized  for 
going  directly  against  all  convention,  his  most  wonderful 
redeeming  quality  of  all,  was  love  for  humanity.  He  let  not 
an  opportunity  pass  for  doing  a  kindness  to  someone.  He 
said  when  "his  spirit  burst  its  sleep" — 

"I  will  be  wise, 

And  just  and  free  and  mild  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check." 

Here  spoke  'that  intense  and  glowing  passion  of  unsel- 
fishness, which  throughout  his  life,  led  Shelley  to  find  his 
strongest  interests  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  which  inflamed  his  imagination  with  visions  of 
humanity  made  perfect,  and  which  filled  his  days  with 
sweet  deeds  of  unnumbered  charities." 

It  is  in  those  works  which  are  most  personal  and  far- 
thest removed  from  the  thoughts  of  the  present  work-a-day 
world  that  we  encounter  a  characteristic  mystery  and  un- 
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reality.  A  friend  once  said  of  Shelley,  "He  comes  and 
goes  like  a  spirit,  no  one  knows  when  or  where";  and  it 
was  this  part  of  himself  that  Shelley  put  on  paper,  and 
left  in  permanent  form  for  the  world  to  read  and  interpret. 
In  his  masterful  prose  writing,  "Defense  of  Poetry,"  he 
stated  his  own  beliefs  clearly.  "Poetry  is  indeed  some- 
thing divine.  .  .  .  What  were  virtue,  love,  patriotism, 
friendship — what  were  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  uni- 
verse which  we  inhabit — what  were  our  consolations  on 
this  side  of  the  grave — and  what  were  our  aspirations  be- 
yond it,  if  poetry  did  not  ascend  to  bring  light  and  fire 
from  those  eternal  regions  where  the  owl-winged  faculty 
of  calculation  dare  not  ever  soar?"  He  discerned  in  his 
imagination  "forms  more  real  than  the  living  man,"  and 
forever  sought  in  all  he  saw  "the  manifestation  of  some- 
thing beyond  the  present  and  tangible  object." 

He  was  at  the  height  of  the  discovery  of  what  poetry 
meant  to  him  when  he  wrote  his  great  lyrical  drama, 
"Prometheus  Unbound."  In  mystic  idealism,  Plato  was 
Shelley's  model,  and  Shelley  had  already  written  various 
works,  the  main  characters  of  which  were  personified  ab- 
stract beings  who  lived  and  moved  on  this  earth.  But 
visions  of  icy  caves  in  the  deep  ravines  of  heaven-breathing 
mountain  tops  possessed  a  charm  Shelley  was  unable  to 
resist,  and  he  therefore  conceived  the  dramatic  struggle  in 
"Prometheus  Unbound"  as  taking  place  in  unknown  re- 
gions of  high  altitude  and  pure,  unstained  air.  He  loved 
nature  and  all  her  forms,  but  he  continually  etherealized 
what  he  beheld  about  him,  bestowing  upon,  or  rather  draw- 
ing out  of,  every  shape,  a  voice  and  meaning  of  its  own- 
Wordsworth  beheld  life  and  simplicity  in  nature  and  gave 
a  voice  to  her ;  while  Shelley  seemed  to  be  but  the  medium 
through  which  she  gained  outward  expression.  That  is, 
Shelley  interpreted  her  through  his  own  personality,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  genius  to  reveal  to  mankind,  the  real, 
invisible  significance  of  the  natural  world.  His  persistent 
seeking  for  the  ideal  in  the  mortal,  and  striving  upward 
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for  what  lay  above  and  beyond,  gave  his  nature  descrip- 
tions their  peculiarly  aerial  character.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  "Prometheus  Unbound"  is  that  of  the  dew- 
drop,  which  of  itself  is  of  ordinary  everyday  occurrence, 
yet  for  him  becomes  "a  winged  mist,  and  wanders  up  the 
blue;  vault  of  day,"  and  is  a  thing  of  fanciful  existence. 
He  indeed  makes  strange  combinations  of  common  things; 
the  "hue  of  a  gloworm  golden"  is  "aerial;"  to  the  most 
earthly  being  is  linked  an  expression  of  highly  imaginative 
thought.  The  violet's  blue  is  considered  to  be  so,  because 
its  "gentle  eye  gazes  on  the  azure  sky  until  it  grows  like 
what  it  beholds."  The  colors  and  movement  of  natural 
forces  are  like  none  ever  seen  or  painted,  and  are  the  in- 
tensely idealized  forms  of  the  actual  seen  through  the  ros- 
eate glasses  of  one  who  has  been  called  a  "visionary  en- 
thusiast." 

Even  the  language  used  takes  on  an  aerial  sound  un- 
der Shelley's  skillful  touch.  His  phrases  describing  the 
dreams  of  progress  and  fulfillment  are  so  delicately  fash- 
ioned that  they  proclaim  him  a  true  master  of  the  vision- 
ary and  ethereal.  "The  world  in  which  the  action  is  sup- 
posed to  move,  rings  with  spirit  voices;  and  what  these 
spirits  sing  is  melody  more  purged  of  mortal  dross 
than  any  other  poets'  ear  has  caught,  while  listening  to 
his  own  heart's  song  or  to  the  rhythms  of  the  world.  There 
are  hymns  which  seem  to  realize  the  miracle  of  making 
words,  detached  from  meaning,  the  substance  of  a  new 
ethereal  music." 

A  certain  vastness  characterizes  the  natural  forms 
presented  by  Shelley.  His  insight  into  the  "mysteries  of 
the  universe"  enabled  him  to  employ  for  stage-scenery 
that  where  "worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever."  He  had 
the  power  to  impart  his  sensibility  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  Quoting  his  own  words,  we  find  that  "self  ap- 
pears as  what  it  is,  an  atom  to  a  universe." 

He  could  imagine  the  earth's  imparting  its  life  and 
joy  to  the  long-dead  moon,  understand  the  voices  of  the 
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air  and  whirlwinds,  and  hear  the  "small  clear  lute  of  the 
young  spirit  that  sits  i'  the  morning  star."  The  boundless 
blue  of  never  ending  spaces  become  the  wings  whence,  at 
their  cues,  the  characters  of  the  drama  appear,  and  on 
this  floor  of  mist  and  clouds,  act  their  parts  with  the  sub- 
limest  majesty  of  sky-born  beings,  whose  words  are  dif- 
ficult for  mere  mortals  to  comprehend. 

Troops  of  "spirits  gather  like  flocks  of  clouds  in 
spring's  delightful  weather,  thronging  in  the  blue  air." 
The  poetic  conceptions  are  peopled  with  unimaginable 
shapes,  whose  feet  are  clad  in  sandals  of  lightning.  Their 
footsteps  are  as  free  and  fleeting  as  "those  of  a  wind  over 
a  sea."  They  are  "not  physical,  but  dissolving,"  and  are 
'  'but  the  shadows  of  the  dream."  The  symbolic  imagery  is 
ever  "on  tiptoe"  for  a  new  flight,  ushering  forth  "spirts 
of  the  human  mind  wrapt  in  sweet  sounds."  The  actors 
are  not  human  beings,  but  are  of  a  universal  nature  encom- 
passing all  manifestations  of  the  species  in  one  form.  The 
chief  personage  himself,  Prometheus,  stands  for  that  in- 
visible part  of  man,  the  mind,  in  a  highly  idealized  state. 
Asia  typifies  another  intangible,  but  none  the  less  strong, 
emotion  of  man,  love.  The  union  of  love  and  man  does 
not  assume  unduly,  earthly  proportions  where  all  else  is 
intensely  evanescent  and  phantom-like,  for  it  is  dwelt  upon 
in  keeping  with  the  superabundant  ideality.  Panthea  and 
lone,  signifying  faith  and  hope  likewise  render  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  Shelley  of  lyric  poets  is  considered  the 
master  of  the  aerial,  ethereal  and  phantasmic  beauty. 

Further  study  of  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  would  prove 
that  Shelley  practiced  his  poetical  theories.  He  felt  that 
poetry  was,  as  it  were,  "the  interpretation  of  a  divine  na- 
ture through  our  own,"  From  him  the  poetic  form  of 
speech  received  its  highest  meaning,  which  may  properly 
be  called  aerial  and  certainly  is  of  an  unworldly  character. 
He  came  to  recognize  that  a  poet  is  no  ordinary  human  be- 
ing, that  he  must  be  in  touch  with  things  and  powers 
higher  than  common  life  to  gain  and  develop  any  ability 
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of  revelation  or  interpretation,  that  in  some  sense  he  aets 
as  prophet  and  seer  for  a  people.  Shelley's  tendency  to 
deal  with  objects  and  thoughts  aerial  carried  him  on  to 
the  spiritualities.  He  thus  lived  with  men  and  still  saw 
far  above  and  beyond  them.  From  his  high  ideals  of 
brotherhood  and  democracy  he  acted  as  a  true  high  priest 
in  seeing  that  men  can  leave  and  lose  their  frailties  only 
when  love  universal  reigns  supreme  in  their  hearts.  He 
understood  that  that  love  comes  ever  from  above,  and  gave 
poetry  its  greatest  and  most  wonderful  use  when  he  said, 
"Poetry  redeems  from  decay  the  visitations  of  divinity  in 
man." 

MARY  RILEY,  '17. 


LIFE. 

Listen,  friend,  and  hear  the  voice  of  spring! 

Behold  how  nature's  God  shows  his  delight 

By  softly  enveloping  earth  in  a  single  night 

In  peach  and  apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white, 

Where  the  birds  may  sing  and  woo,  and  mate  and  nest. 

The  wooing  wind  blows  o'er  the  soft  mown  green, 

And  on  each  dew-drop  leaves  a  twinkling  sheen, 

As  tenderly  it  whispers  love's  soft  prayer. 

Do  you  not  feel  within  your  heart,  dear  friend, 

A  joy  akin  to  sorrow  and  to  pain, 

As  memories  of  youth's  spring  crowd  the  brain? 

Ah,  youth's  springtime!  Reluctantly  you  sighed, 

"Tomorrow  I  shall  leave  fair  pleasure's  train, 

Tomorrow  I  shall  turn  my  life  to  God." 

And  now  has  come  the  yellow  leaf  and  sere, 

And  with  dimmed  eyes  and  old  experience  gray 

You  sigh,  as  youth  exclaims,  "Pleasures  are  sweet! 

Tomorrow,  oh,  tomorrow,  we  shall  live." 

C.  G.,  '19. 
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WHAT  THE  GOLD  GIRL  DID. 


IT  was  the  grayest  day  in  March.  No  one  little  patch 
of  blue  sky  was  visible;  the  whole  dome  was  smeared 
over  with  the  dullest,  ugliest  clouds  the  Gold  Girl 
ever  remembered  having  seen.  Every  now  and  then,  great 
big  drops  of  rain  splashed  against  the  window.  They 
were  seemingly  trying  to  sympathize  with  the  big  drops 
that  were  rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Gold  Girl;  only 
these  were  tear  drops  instead  of  rain  drops.  Tears!  real 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gold  Girl!  Perhaps  you  or  I 
wouldn't  think  it  unusual  to  have  tears  in  our  eyes,  but  to 
the  Gold  Girl  it  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world. 
She  honestly  wouldn't  have  thought  that  she  was  capable 
of  harboring  tears  among  her  possessions.  She  tried 
shaking  her  head  vigorously  two  or  three  times,  and  when 
that  didn't  help,  she  began  pulling  her  tangled  yellow 
curls — and  that  reminds  me.  I  must  tell  you  about  the 
Gold  Girl's  wonderful  hair,  and  how  she  happened  to  come 
by  the  name  of  Gold  Girl.  It  was  like  this :  when  the  Geld 
Girl  was  fourteen  years  old  she  had  the  loveliest  brown 
hair  imaginable;  when  the  Gold  Girl  was  fourteen  and  a 
half  years  old,  she  had  a  mass  of  curly,  reddish-gold  hair. 
Wonderful,  wasn't  it?  But  I  guess  you  won't  believe  it 
until  I  explain,  so  here  goes .  One  day  the  Gold  Girl,  then 
just  plain  Rody,  came  home  from  high  school  with  burning 
red  cheeks  and  a  ripping  pain  in  her  head.  Two  weeks 
from  that  time  the  Gold  Girl  was  in  a  wild  raging  fever, 
in  St.  Saden's  Hospital.  Her  body  became  so  thin  and  was- 
ted that  her  school  friends  who  called  to  see  her,  scarcely 
knew  her.  Her  life  hung  in  the  balance  for  two  more  weary 
weeks ;  at  last  the  crisis  passed  and  very  slowly  Rody  came 
back  to  life,  bringing  with  her  an  entirely  new  crop  of  hair. 
Her  long  hair  certainly  dropped  out  in  great  combsfull,  and 
it  its  place  came  a  fluffy  mass  of  bright  silky  yellow.  When 
the  Gold  Girl  finally  came  back  to  school  she  was  at  once 
dubbed  "Reddy."     There  must  have  been  something  else 
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that  the  Gold  Girl  came  into  possession  of  while  she  lay 
recuperating,  other  than  the  glorious  red  hair,  and  that 
must  have  been  a  temper  (with  all  due  respect  to  your  love- 
ly red  hair) ,  may  I  say  that  I've  always  heard  that  the  two 
go  together — red  hair  and  temper.  So  the  Gold  Girl  was 
indeed  fortunate,  for  she  received  both.  Then  it  happened 
that  one  day  when  black  headed  Sallie  Wallace  called  her 
the  "red  headedest"  girl  in  school,  the  Gold  Girl  asserted 
herself,  and  for  five  minutes  something  was  doing.  After 
that  somehow  she  was  never  called  "Reddy."  The  girls 
and  boys  somehow  seemed  to  forget  her  hair,  and  certainly 
they  never  dared  to  speak  of  its  color,  at  least  where  the 
Gold  Girl  could  hear.  And  then  one  day  she  got  her  name. 
It  was  brought  to  her  by  the  new  Latin  teacher  who  was 
attracted  at  once  to  the  Gold  Girl,  and  the  very  first  day 
her  class  met,  she  smilingly  asked  if  the  "Gold  Girl"  at  the 
head  of  the  class  would  please1  read  first;  and  mind  you, 
that  Gold  Girl  happened  to  be  little  red  headed  Rody! 
Well,  sir,  from  that  very  day  Rody  would  be  called  only 
"Gold  Girl."    Strange?    Well,  that's  the  Gold  Girl. 

Oh  my,  this  is  really  a  story  in  itself,  and  I  could  stop, 
I  guess,  but — well,  I  believe  I  wont  for  what  the  Gold  Girl 
did  is  more  important  than  how  she  come  by  her  red  hair 
and  her  name. 

So  here  is  the  real  story .  First,  do  you  mind  if  I  say 
that  the  Gold  Girl  is  now  seventeen  and  has  been  at  college 
two  years,  and  that  her  red  hair  is  beautiful,  and  that  it 
isn't  red  at  all — just  a  soft  mass  of  yellow,  that  shines  and 
shines,  and  curls  and  curls,  and  oh  yes,  her  eyes  are  brown, 
with  fringy  brown  lashes  that  turn  up  ever  so  saucily,  and, 
oh  please  let  me  tell  you  about  her  cheeks.  I  know  you  would 
ache  with  envy  if  you  would  see  them,  for  they  were  the 
peachiest  cheeks  that  you  ever  did  see,  the  softest  pink, 
with  a  light  ever  so  light  a  down,  over  them  just  softening 
the  pink  so  that  it  isn't  pink  after  all,  but — oh  you  know 
that  tint,  it's  the  kind  you  can't  tell  about.  Well,  that's  the 
way  her  cheeks  looked,  only  there  was  the  cunningest  dim- 
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pie  in  one  of  them.  No,  not  both,  just  one!  But  my!  it 
expressed  so  much  more  than  two  could.  I  surely  would  like 
to  say  just  a  little  about  her  mouth,  but  if  you're  getting 
restless  for  the  story  I  won't — but  it  was  a  warm  kissable 
mouth;  it  pouted,  laughed  and  grew  serious,  but  most  of 
all  it  was  tender,  tremulous  and — oh  well,  if  you  just  can't 
wait,  I  will  go  on  with  the  story,  but  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  describe  the  Gold  Girl,  you  would  like  her  loads  better, 
if  you  would  let  me  tell  you  about  her,  for  I  do,  oh  ever  so 
much  do  I  love  the  Gold  Girl!  And  listen,  the  Blue  Boy 
loved  the  Gold  Girl,  too!  Now  isn't  that  grand?  It  just 
makes  me  all  terribly  happy  like  when  I  think  of  the  Blue 
Boy  and  the  Gold  Girl.     But  oh !  I'm  telling  what  I  mustn't. 

Now  just  listen  to  this.  The  Gold  Girl's  papa  wa3 
the  poorest  man,  just  the  poorest  man  you  nearly  ever 
saw.  And  here  was  the  Gold  Girl  at  college,  a  pretty 
Gold  Girl  she  was,  too,  without  a  rich  papa  to  buy  her 
pretty  clothes,  and  here  comes  March,  with  the  dandiest 
coats  ever,  and  such  catchy  hats,  and  oh,  the  very  loveliest 
possible  dresses,  with  shoes  'way  up  high.  And  the  dar- 
lingest  colored  handbags !  March  was  wonderfully  arrayed, 
perfectly  alluring,  tempting;  and  on  this  gray  March  day 
the  Gold  Girl  sat  in  her  room  and  cried,  for  all  the  beau- 
ties and  luxuries  that  March  had  ushered  in,  not  one  little 
thing  could  the  Gold  Girl  claim,  not  one. 

Now  don't  you  go  and  think  the  Gold  Girl  was  vain, 
selfish,  conceited  and  narrow,  for  she  was  not  one  of  these 
things.  She  was  a  sweet,  sensible,  Gold  Girl,  that's  what  she 
was,  with  a  very  stable  will.  But  she  was  just  like  other 
girls  in  that  she  loved  pretty  clothes.  Yes,  you  perhaps, 
wouldn't  ever  have  thought  that  the  Gold  Girl  cared  about 
such  things,  but  she  did!  Always  there  was  a  little  hun- 
gering away  down  deep,  somewhere,  and  she  just  couldn't 
quite  banish  it,  although  she  had  tried  real  hard. 

It  wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much,  anyway,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  coming  of  the  Blue  Boys  in  a  few  days 
to  give  a  series  of  entertainment  on  the  campus,  and  maybe 
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that  wouldn't  have  mattered  so  much,either,  but  the  Blue 
Boy  was  coming  with  them  and  there  was  no  way  at  all 
for  the  Gold  Girl  to  get  even  a  new  dress,  much  less  dress 
coat,  hat  and  such  things  as  the  others  were  getting.  My !  I 
guess  you  would  have  cried  too  if  you  had  been  as  pretty 
as  the  Gold  Girl,  or  even  if  you  hadn't.  Well,  the  Gold 
Girl  cried.  Then  all  at  once  she  remembered.  Now  some- 
times it  is  a  good  thing  to  remember,  and  sometimes  it  isn't. 
When  I  have  finished  you  can  say  whether  it  was  good 
or  not  that  the  Gold  Girl  remembered. 

The  first  thing  the  Gold  Girl  remembered  was  that  she 
was  a  wonderful  "hand"  at  tart  making.  After  she  re- 
called that,  somehow  she  didn't  have  to  remember  any 
more,  for  everything  just  poured  into  her  mind  at  once. 
Now  she  had  her  plan.  She  wouldn't  go  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Blue  Boys  on  the  campus  at  all.  She  wouldn't  even 
be  seen  in  the  halls  or  parlors  or  dining  room  while  the 
Blue  Boys  stayed. 

Mary,  the  colored  maid  in  the  kitchen,  was  a  rather 
decent  kind  of  girl,  and  had  been  nice  to  the  Gold  Girl  sev- 
eral times.  To  Mary,  then,  she  went  for  help.  A  few  fibs 
had  to  be  told,  but  they  were  small  and  insignificant.  The 
next  day  Mary  informed  Mrs.  Kant,  the  head  of  the  kitchen 
department,  that  her  sister  was  going  to  get  married,  and 
that  she  would  be  away  for  a  few  days;  she  added  that  she 
had  found  a  very  capable  substitute.  Even  then  this  story 
might  not  have  been  written,  had  things  gone  on  nicely 
and  smoothly,  for  the  Gold  Girl  had  told  her  friends  that 
she  would  be  away  for  a  day  or  two,  but  she  "wished"  them 
all  a  very  happy  time  with  the  Blue  Boys. 

Things  were  working  easily  in  the  kitchen.  Even  if  that 
new  cook  did  wear  a  little  old  hat  pulled  low  over  her  face, 
and  never  spoke  except  when  spoken  to,  she  could  make 
tarts!  The  maids  in  the  kitchen  tried  to  get  "fresh"  with 
her,  but  she  held  herself  aloof.  She  seemed  to  care  far 
more  for  the  "white  folks,"  for,  every  meal,  she  would  slip 
from  her  tart  making,  and  peep  through  the  crack  in  the 
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door  at  the  boys  and  girls  eating.  And  always  her  gaze 
went  straight  to  a  certain  Blue  Boy,  who  sat  by  a  dark- 
haired  girl  at  one  of  the  side  tables.  Her  Blue  Boy  talk- 
ing to  Terrena  Mae!  when  he  might  have  been  talking  to 
her!  The  tears  wanted  to  come  again,  but  they  mustn't, 
because  they  would  wash  off  the  black.  So  she  went  grimly 
back  to  making  the  tarts.  She  could  give  him  tarts  at 
least ! 

The  second  day,  it  happened.  The  new  cook  was 
peeping  again,  when  the  harsh  voice  of  the  head  cook 
called  sharply  to  her  that  the  tarts  were  burning  up. 
Aroused,  thus  rudely,  from  her  wistful  occupation,  she 
started,  then  ran  to  the  stove  to  remove  the  tarts.  A  com- 
mon-sized tank  stood  between  her  and  the  stove,  and  right 
over  into  that  tank  went  the  new  cook.  When  she  re- 
gained her  feet,  her  clothes  were  dripping  with  gasoline. 
With  only  the  thought  of  the  burning  tarts  in  the  stove, 
she  made  a  dash  for  it,  and  the  next  moment  the  new  cook 
was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  screams  and  cries  of  all  the 
servants  soon  brought  all  the  girls  and  boys  on  the  scene. 
They  were  terrified  at  the  spectacle;  the  whole  kitchen 
seemed  wrapped  in  flames,  darting  and  leaping  from  one 
object  to  another.  The  new  cook  had  given  one  terror- 
stricken  scream,  and  then  she  was  seized  by  the  butler 
and  chucked  into  the  big  kitchen  sink  which  was  full  of 
dish  water.  The  girls  and  boys  were  all  crowding  around 
helping  extinguish  the  flames,  when  one  of  the  girls  dis- 
covered that  the  new  cook  was  the  Gold  Girl  in  disguise. 
The  black  was  all  in  streaks  on  her  face  and  neck,  and  a 
great  burn  reached  across  one  side  of  her  face,  and  her 
poor  arms  were  almost  roasted. 

"Why,  Gold  Girl,  what  in  the  world  did  you  do  it 
for?"  her  dearest  friend  asked  her  about  three  hours  later, 
as  she  lay  in  the  little  white  bed  in  the  college  hospital, 
her  face  and  arms  covered  with  bandages. 

A  muffled  little  voice  came  through  the  white  band- 
ages, and  the  Gold  Girl  answered,  "Just  for  fun." 
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But  the  Gold  Girl  had  learned  a  lesson,  a  wonderful 
lesson,  and  she  never,  never  forgot  it.  But  strange  to  say, 
she  never  told  anyone  her  real  motive  in  turning  cook. 
It  was  "just  for  fun."  Maybe  she  was  ashamed  of  it,  I 
don't  know.  Anyway,  the  Blue  Boy  sent  her  the  loveliest 
flowers,  while  she  was  in  the  hospital.  And  the  Gold  Girl 
is  the  same  old  Gold  Girl,  except  for  a  new  lesson  in  her 
heart,  and  a  red  scar  across  one  cheek,  but  it  is  healing 
fast,  so  that  there  won't  be  a  scar  after  all ! 

NELLE  WILLIAMSON,  '19. 
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TO  OUR  PRESIDENTS. 


Miss  Wilma  Ervin, 

From  her  duty  never  swerving; 

She  does  her  best 

For  me  and  all  the  rest. 

Girls,  do  not  cause  her  trouble, 

Neither  single  nor  double. 

Do  not  vex  Dr.  White, 

He  is  teaching  us  what's  right. 

But  to  each,  be  loyal  and  true, 

That  no  deed  of  yours  you  may  rue. 

If  we  follow  by  their  side, 

To  a  straight  way  they  will  guide. 

Girls,  neither  of  these  presidents  fret, 

Lest  the  future  be  filled  with  sad  regret. 

Let's  not  shirk, 

From  our  daily  work; 

But  go  with  a  willing  heart, 

Each  one  to  do  her  part. 

Our  presidents  let's  cheer, 

So  everyone  may  hear 

Of  their  great  works  which  time  cannot  sever ; 

For  they'll  remain  in  A.  C.  forever! 

GRACE  TODD. 
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"EGGS  AND  OTHER  THINGS." 


C^X  AW  me,  Sal,  you  better  sabe  dem  aigs,  you  know 
dat  I  tole  you  de  t'other  day  dat  Easter  wuz  comin' 
soon,  and  we  gotter  hab  dem  aigs  to  make  cakes, 
pies,  custards  and  what  not.  Law  me,  de  cream  too !  Dere 
you  go,  not  payin'  any  'tenshun  ter  whut  I  tell  yer,  jest  lak 
dat  Fse  some  ole  nigger,  dats  out  of  her  haid,  a  talkin'  to 
yer. 

"Miss  Anne  hab  gone  ter  town  dis  bery  mawnin'  ter 
fetch  her  some  new  spring  frocks,  and  new  things  fer  the 
house,  an'  de  most  'portant  thing  uv  all  is  dat  ar  weddin' 
present.  Don't  axe  me  whut  weddin'  present.  I  tole  you 
dat  you  paid  no  'tenshun  to  whut  I  eber  tole  you.  But  now, 
listen  and  I  will  tell  you  agin:  Miss  Anne's  niece  whut 
libes  up  north  in  eh-eh-eh-eh  Washin'ton,  I  believes,  well, 
any  how,  no  matter  whar  she  libes,  she's  a  comin'  here 
ter  be  married  on  Easter  Sunday  night  in  dat  ar  room 
whut  Miss  Anne  neber  uses,  'cept  on  special  'cassions,  'n  dis 
here  weddin'  is  one,  ef,  dere  eber  wuz  one,  and  lawd  knows 
1  gotter  wurk  my  hands,  feet,  and  haid  off. 

"Now,  let  me  tole  you,  Sal ;  when  Miss  Mar'grit  comes 
wid  all  ob  dem  fine  clothes  and  manners,  I  want  you  to 
watch  her  close,  and  take  lessons  frum  her,  'cause  she 
know  whuts  de  right  and  proper  way  fer  a  person  to 
act  when  they's  a  gwine  ter  git  married.  Do  whut  I  says 
now,  fer  hit  won't  be  so  bery  long  'til  you  and  John  will 
be  ready  fer  dat  glorious  time.  I  knows  whut  I  am  tolin' 
you,  by  my  own  ac'shul  'sperience. 

"Gwan  and  mind  your  wurk,  fer  we  has  got  to  wurk 
like  a  bee  to  git  all  dese  here  things  done.  Miss  Anne  tole 
me  dis  mawnin'  dat  we  had  ter  dye  all  dem  aigs  she's  been  a 
savin'  fer  Easter.  You  know  as  how's  been  her  custom, 
always  ever'  Easter,  to  give  de  little  chillun  a  Easter  aig 
hunt  down  at  de  tother  place  ob  hers,  'an  how  she  takes 
'em  all  ober  dar  in  her  cyars. 

"Sal,  I  done  tole  yer  dat  Miss  Anne,  she  wuz  a  savin' 
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dem  aigs,  'cause  she  counts  'em;  fer  atter  she  come  back 
frum  town  t'other  day,  she  axed  me  if  I  et  any  of  dem 
ole  aigs,  and  don't  let  me  ketch  you  eatin'  any  ag'in,  fer  I 
had  to  tell  Miss  Anne  dat  I  caught  dat  ole  yaller  and  white 
cat  ob  hern  in  dar.  She  said  den  dat  I  must  move  dem  in 
annuder  place;  so  don't  you  git  any,  or  she  will  den  find 
out  dat  you  are  de  cat  dats  atter  dem.  I  don't  see  nohow, 
why  you  are  so  crazy  atter  aigs,  but  if  you  mus  hab  dem, 
tell  John  dat  you  wanter  hab  a  few  aigs  to  make  a  nice 
little  cake  and  some  whup  cream  fer  his  birthday,  den  I 
guess  he'll  bring  'em. 

"Sal,  Sal,  come  here  an'  quit  talkin'  to  dat  ole  gro- 
cery boy;  jest  let  Miss  Anne  see  you  at  dat,  she  would 
box  your  ole  jaws  too  quick  fer  you  ter  say  "scat".  Come 
on  here,  I  say,  we  must  git  all  ob  dis  house  cleaned  up  'fore 
next  Sat'dy,  and  dis  is  Monday;  'cause  Miss  Margrit  is 
comin'  den,  an'  I  wants  to  rest  awhile  'fore  she  gets  here. 
You  don't  neber  'tend  to  yo'  bizness,  but  is  always  gotta 
be  goin'  'round  here  pokin'  yer  nose  into  somebody  else's. 

"Miss  Anne,  she  is  a  goin'  up  town  a'gin  in  a  few 
days  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  and  is  goin'  to  leave  dis  here 
house  with  me  in  charge-  She  done  bought  de  dye  fer  de 
aigs  an'  it  will  be  out  here  in  de  mawnin,'  but  you  know 
she  said  fer  us  jest  to  bile  half  ob  dem  aigs  an'  dye  'em. 
The  rest  ob  dem  we  kin  save  fer  de  cakes  an'  things. 

"Miss  Mar'grit  is  in  the  Easter  Music  Festibul,  and  de 
gen'leman  whut  she's  gwine  ter  marry  is  too.  Miss  Mar'- 
grit, she  ain't  got  no  home,  an'  is  gwine  to  be  here  in  de 
Music  Festibul;  she's  jest  'lowed  ez  how  she'd  come  to  her 
aunts  and  marry.  Now  dat's  whut  I'se  been  tellin'  yer  all 
along,  and  you  kaint  understand  nothin',  not  nothin'  at  all. 
Sal,  you  are  the  wust  gal  whut  I  eber  seed,  you  kaint  or 
least  you  don't  reklect  a  thing  whut  I  tell  yah,  an'  all  uv  my 
breath  and  time  is  frowed  'way. 

"0,  Sal,  Miss  Anne's  come  back  frum  town  now,  and 
she  tole  me  dis ;  if  you  listen,  I'll  tell  you.  She  done  sont  fer 
de  cream  'en  cakes  an'  some  ob  de  oder  things  up  town. 
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Dis  is  de  last  time,  Sal,  dat  I'll  eber    hab  to  tell  you  to 
sabe  and  take  care  of  dem  precious  aigs." 

WILLIE  FAY  MOORE,  '20. 


BANGS. 


BY  bangs,  we  mean  an  undue  extension  of  capitulary 
substance  upon  the  forehead;  a  dread  disease  caused 
by  intense  excitement.  At  present,  the  college  is 
overflowing  with  girls  smitten  with  this  plague.  The  only 
thing  to  which  we  are  able  to  attribute  it,  is  that  fact  that 
our  magic  non-exhaustible  gravy-barrel  suddenly  stopped 
working  last  week,  and  we  were  forced  to  eat  two  meals 
at  Anderson  College  without  our  mainstay,  and  great  pep- 
producer,  gravy. 

Almost  maddened  on  account  of  the  lack  of  our  nu- 
tritious and  luscious  beverage,  and  nearly  crazed  by  the 
unexplainable  calamity  which  had  befallen  our  gravy  well , 
the  fair  and  excited  students  of  Anderson  College  began 
"whacking"  off  their  beautiful  locks. 

Among  the  first  to  fall  before  the  dread  disease,  were 
Ruth  and  Ann.  No  one  suspected  that  they  had  been 
stricken  until  the  crisis  came  and  left  them  with  its  dread 
mark,  "Bangs."  Poor  Em  had  an  awful  case,  she  not 
only  tried  the  scissors  on  her  own  hair,  but  in  her  delirium, 
cut  bangs  for  others,  who  were  wavering  between  death 
and  life  with  bangs:  Edna,  Edith,  Deak,  May,  Mary  Dale 
and  Gladys. 

The  plague  was  kept  in  east  dormitory  for  some  time. 
We    thought    that    west    dormitory    was    going    to    es- 
cape entirely.     Great  was  our  disappointment,  when  we 
learned  that  Marion  had  bangs.     Soon,  Nelle,  Meyda,  Edna, 
Virginia,  Lucile  and  Marie,  contracted  the  plague. 

Anderson  is  now  convalescent — bangs  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing under  the  soothing  influence  of  gravy,  applied 
three  times  a  day. 

ANNIE  BRADDY,  '19. 
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ODE  TO  MATH. 


If  a  question  you  should  ask 

In  general  to  the  Freshman  class, 

As  to  what  study  was  a  "jonah"  and  a  bore, 

In  unison  they'd  yell,  "It's  Math  that  makes  us  sore." 

With  angles  and  triangles  we're  ne'er  done, 
And,  oh,  me,  why  some  say  its  fun 
To  wrestle  with  trigonometric  ratio, 
Is  more  than  I  can  ever  know. 

Of  endless  lines  and  spacial  perception, 
I'm  sure  none  of  us  have  a  fair  conception, 
And  why  does  a  circle  have  a  sine1 
That  not  one  of  us  can  ever  find? 

Why  girls,  who  are  creatures  of  nicety 
And  soon  expect  to  do  society, 
Should  have  to  know  the  esc  of  an  angle, 
Is  a  puzzle  I'll  never  untangle. 

Then  let  us  be  up  and  doing, 
And  at  our  Math  be  daily  chewing, 
And  when  we're  disposed  to  become  sour, 
Remember  the  "infinity"  of  a  High-tower. 

MARY  DALE  MILLER,  '18. 
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Editorial  Department 


Mary  Riley 

Editor  in  Chief 

Gertrude  Jones 

Associate  Editor 


ORIENTUS. 


Is  there  a  more  beautiful  season-word  in  all  language 
than  Easter?  It  is  full  to  overflowing  of  the  most  inten- 
sive meaning,  and  this  meaning  is  what  releases  the  forceful 
vitality  of  the  expression.  The  silent,  but  mighty  force  in 
nature  expanding  in  green  blades,  pink  blooms,  bursting 
leaf-buds  has  its  effect  on  us.  Spring  brings  us  new  life. 
We  shake  off  troubles,  cares,  gloom  of  the  long  winter,  and 
break  forth  in  a  heart-song  of  joy.  Even  our  regrets  be- 
come as  "April  violets,  and  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rest." 

The  coming  of  spring  may  signify  a  relaxation  in 
work  and  duty.  It  should  not;  it  ought  to  awaken  within 
us  new  desires  to  further  the  causes  for  which  we  are 
striving.  The  realization  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  world  we  live  in  should  inspire  ever-broadening 
ideals  of  service.  The  story  of  Easter  can  never  lose,  but 
only  gain,  in  freshness  and  truth.  Every  year  it  brings 
firmer  conviction  and  stronger  belief;  every  time  it  is  re- 
told, we  love  and  cherish  it  the  more.  If  only  we  could 
live  it  out  more ! 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  time  when  we  may 
come  into  closer  communion  with  nature,  and  receive  the 
messages  she  carries  in  her  arms  for  us.  At  no  other 
moment  than  at  the  blossoming  of  the  lily,  may  we  so  truly 
feel  the  existence  of  "sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running 
brooks,  and  good  in  everything." 


A  GIFT. 


On  the  twenty-second  of  February  the  Cateechee  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  formally 
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presented  to  Anderson  College  a  handsome  United  States 
flag.  As  the  flag  was  being  raised  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  college,  every  devoted  daughter  of  her  Alma  Mater, 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  solemnly  spoke 
the  national  salute: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag, 

And  to  the  country  for  which  it  stands. 

One  nation  indivisible, 

With  liberty  and  justice  to  all." 

We  are  proud  of  the  flag,  because  it  is  an  ever-attrac- 
tive ornament.  The  brilliant  colors  stand  out  and  tower 
above  the  bare  oak  branches  in  the  winter,  and  the  green 
campus  in  the  spring.  They  are  even  visible  on  the  dark- 
est night,  for  the  Southern  Public  Utilities  Company  has 
thoughtfully  provided  us  with  a  searchlight,  which  is 
placed  on  the  west  corner  of  the  main  building.  The  strong 
light  of  the  rays  reveals  the  floating  banner  to  the  country 
for  miles  around. 

Conditions  alter,  flags  wear  out,  girls  come  and  go, 
colleges  rise  and  fall.  Nothing  is  eternal  but  change.  We, 
who  are  leaving  Anderson  this  year,  have  come,  as  never 
before,  to  understand  this  fact.  We  like  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  every  change  involves  development,  and  to  hope 
that  our  flag  may  wave  over  a  college  second  to  none  in 
the  State,  and  in  rank  with  the  first  of  the  South.  The 
plans  already  made  for  the  magnificent  extension  of  both 
buildings  and  activities  lead  us  to  believe  that  at  a  day 
not  so  far  in  the  future,  the  name  of  Anderson  College  will 
speak  for  itself  all  over  the  country.  We  are  finding  our- 
selves now,  and  are  now  in  sight  of  the  bright  prospects 
ahead,  of  whose  phases  we  are  gaining  a  still  clearer  vision. 
And  so  it  is  that  the  flag  reminds  us  of  what  is  to  be,  and. 
with  its  harmonious  blending  of  the  colors  symbolic  of 
truth,  purity,  and  courage,  it  urges  us  on  to  our  higher 
and  nobler  tasks. 

Aside,  of  course,  from  pride  in  our  college,  there  is 
also  pride  of  the  country  in  which  we  rejoice.     It  is  worthy 
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of  more  than  mere  words — just  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
Uncle  Sam's  flag  creates.  We  realize1  our  wonderful  op- 
portunities, our  living  in  the  front  files  of  civilization,  our 
sheltered  existence,  or  protected  rights.  We  cannot  ex- 
perience, we  can  but  dimly  understand,  what  it  means  to 
be  in  a  foreign  land,  to  look  to  Old  Glory  as,  sometimes, 
the  only  emblem  of  peace  and  love.  How  much  more 
blessed  and  marvelous  a  thing  is  the  being  an  American 
than  we  oftentimes  think! 

When  these  words,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag" 
were  spoken,  some  indefinable  new  thing  was  implanted  in 
the  fertlie  soil  of  every  girl's  heart.  Who  knows  what 
fruit  it  may  yield? 


The  Orion  wishes  to  bring  Morning  Watch  to  the  mind 
of  every  Anderson  College  girl.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  rise  sooner  than  is  required.  As  Dr.  White  has  told 
us,  "Any  fool  can  go  to  bed,  but  it  takes  a  man  to  get  up." 
Particularly  in  the  winter  months  the  seven  o'clock  bell 
rings  when  one  thinks  it  must  be  about  half  past  four, 
and  the  seven-fifteen  comes  nearly  three  seconds  later. 
But  now  that  spring  is  here,  and  the  sun  starts  off  the  day 
at  almost  five,  it  is  much  easier  to  be  on  time  for  Morning 
Watch. 

We  do  not  know  what  one  short  verse  from  the  Bible 
in  the  morning  might  mean  to  us.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  most  of  our  reading  and  praying  at  night.  It 
would  seem,  however,  much  better  to  have  devotional  ex- 
ercises early  in  the  morning  when  we  are  fresh,  and  when 
our  thoughts  can  fasten  upon  and  embrace  the  truths  by 
which  we  are  guided.  Does  it  not  seem  more  sensible  to 
prepare  for  a  race  beforehand,  than  to  do  all  the  practic- 
ing after  it  is  over?  We  can  live  but  one  day  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  in  our  hands  to  make  the  most  possible  of  that 
short  group  of  hours.  And  we  find  it  true  that  more 
can  be  planned,  more  successfully  carried  out,  if  we  begin 
the  day  with  just  one  thought  worth  while.     It  is  a  center 
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of  gravity  around  which  the  twenty-four  hours  move  as  a 
whole,  and  if  it  has  been  truly  a  spring  of  right  action,  we 
are  ready,  at  the  day's  end,  to  consider  the  time  well-spent, 
and  to  look  forward  to  oncoming  work  with  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  confidence  and  trust. 

Girls,  let's  have  such  a  "big  crowd"  at  Morning  Watch 
that  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  favorite  English  class-room 
for  the  auditorium! 
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Book  Review 

Blanche  Dalrymple 

Editor 

While  in  "K",  Mary  Rinehart  has  not  created  any  in- 
genius  or  original  plot,  she  has  very  successfully  mir- 
rored the  existing  evils  of  society.  These  she  treats  in  va- 
rious phases  of  life.  The  book  is  rather  complicated,  hav- 
ing one  or  two  subplots;  yet  they  are  woven  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  unified  impression  of  what  might 
be  called  the  theme  of  the  story — the  consequences  of  sin. 

Mrs.  Rinehart  does  not  picture  the  world  entirely  from 
the  pessimist's  point  of  view,  for  indeed,  she  has  revealed 
some  wonderfully  noble  characters.  Among  them,  Le 
Moyne,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  formerly  an  eminent  surgeon, 
who  has  given  up  his  work  for  lack  of  self-confidence,  pos- 
sesses many  admirable  qualities.  Although  it  appears  as 
weakness  for  a  man  to  have  his  profession  and  lose  faith 
in  himself  because  success  does  not  follow  every  attempt, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  "K's"  favorable  characteristics 
predominate.  To  the  residents  of  the  street,  he  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  supporting  hand;  not  one  opportunity  to 
help  others  passes  him  without  hearty  response. 

Dr.  Max  Wilson,  a  school  mate  of  "K's,"  has  made  a 
'"howling"  success  of  his  professional  career;  and  his  re- 
lationship with  men  is  fair  and  honorable,  yet  no  woman 
dares  rely  on  his  word.  With  her,  he  is  subtle,  deceit- 
ful and  cunning.  Nevertheless  the  idol  of  the  hospital  pays 
for  his  folly  right  amply. 

In  Christine  and  Palmer  Howe,  we  see  the  deplorable 
state  of  an  unhappy  marriage  and  a  hopeless  future,  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  fidelity  and  worthiness  on  his  part. 
A  just  suspicion  lurks  in  the  heart  of  his  wife,  and  thus 
arouses  domestic  trouble. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  book  is  per- 
haps, Sidney  Page,  young,  beautiful  and  happy.     She  is 
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bubbling  over  with  life  and  in  her  joy  hears  the1  call  of 
service,  and  responds.  In  Sidney's  career  as  a  nurse,  she 
is  confronted  by  trials  and  misfortune;  however,  she  never 
falters.  The  one1  thought  of  her  life  is  service,  usefulness, 
and  in  her  efforts,  "K"  is  an  inspiration  and  guide-  In  him 
she  finds  a  warm,  true  friend,  vastly  different  from  Joe, 
her  jealous,  passionate,  boyish  lover. 

The  whole  novel  is  a  character  study.  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart  has  created  some  real  life-like  individuals;  they  are 
so  vividly  portrayed  that  their  attitude  toward  any  given 
situation  might  easily  be  judged.  "K"  presents  us  very 
clearly  with  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  a  special  mission 
in  life,  and  that  only  by  taking  our  place  in  the  world  can 
we  be  happy. 
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Religious  Department 


Janet  Bolt 
Myrtle  Workman 

Editors 


A  PRAYER. 


0  God,  when  I  upon  Thy  wonders  think, 
My  heart  with  shame  within  me  sinks, 

That  I,  of  Thy  creatures  endowed  more  than  all 
Do  suffer  my  footsteps  to  stumble  and  fall; 
Do  from  Thy  paths,  straight  and  divine, 
Wander,  and  fail  to  make  Thy  will  mine. 

But  for  Thy  word  that  serves  Thee  below, 
But  for  Thy  true  ones  that  see  and  know, 
But  for  Thy  love  that  with  the  fallen  lives, 
But  for  Thy  grace  which  comforts  forgives, 

1  would  with  the  wanderers  walk  and  stray 
And  be  lost  far  from  Thy  pure  way. 

O,  make  me  stronger,  Saviour  of  my  soul, 
Make  me  abhor  the  wrong,  to  the  right  hold, 
Make  me  Thy  faithful  one  always  to  be; 
Give  me  the  power  Thy  great  truths  to  see, 
With  these  let  the  spirit  of  humility  rest, 
That  I  shall  love  Thine  and  by  Thee,  be  blest. 

MARIE  NELSON,  '18. 


Two  delegates,  Miss  Wilma  Erwin  and  Miss  Lura 
King,  attended  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  For- 
eign Missions,  held  at  Winthrop  College,  February  the  20th 
to  the  23rd.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
held,  at  which  the  delegates  gave  very  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting  reports. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  originated  at  the 
first  international  conference  of  Christian  College  students, 
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which  was  held  at  Mount  Herman,  Massachusetts,  in  1886, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  late  D.  L.  Moody.  Since  then  it 
has  grown  steadily.  Every  college  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  expected  to  send  delegates  to  these  meetings. 
Those  who  become  student  volunteers  are  expected  to  go 
out  as  missionaries  of  the  regular  missionary  organization 
of  the  church.  Its  purpose  is  to  awaken  and  maintain 
among  all  Christian  students  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  foreign  missions. 
Each  student  volunteer  signs  the  "declaration"  of  the  move- 
ment, which  is  as  follows :  "It  is  my  purpose,  if  God  per- 
mits, to  become  a  foreign  missionary." 

Miss  Young,  the  traveling  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary  for 
the  Southern  States,  visited  our  college  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, remaining  with  us  until  the  21st.  While  she  was  with 
us  Miss  Young  led  the  Morning  Watch  services,  and  gave 
us  very  interesting  talks  on  the  condition  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  to  America.  She  also  gave  plans  for  The  Eight 
Weeks  Club,  which  we  intend  to  carry  out.  The  Faculty 
and  entire  Student  Body  enjoyed  Miss  Young's  visit,  and 
we  hope  to  have  her  with  us  again  in  the  near  future. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  A.  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  of  the  College  Y.  W.  A.,  was  held  at  the  church 
Friday  afternoon,  March  17th.  After  a  very  interesting 
program,  the  church  Y.  W.  A.  entertained  the  college  so- 
ciety. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Frazer,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Dr.  Mark  Carlisle,  pastor  of  the  St.  John's 
Methodist  Church,  have  been  welcome  visitors  to  the  col- 
lege during  the  past  few  weeks,  to  conduct  the  chapel  ex- 
ercises. 
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Social  Department 

Sarah  Sanders 
Editor 

BETWEEN  BELLS. 


Anderson  College1  witnessed  a  large  audience  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  the  twelfth,  when  the  music  students 
gave  a  most  delightful  recital.  A  very  attractive  program 
was  arranged,  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  excellently  ren- 
dered numbers.  An  informal  reception  immediately  after 
the  recital  added  much  to  the  occasion. 

Misses  Rosada  Talbert  and  Marie  Blackwell  were 
hostesses  to  a  delightful  German  in  the  gymnasium  hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  the  seventeenth,  in  honor  of 
their  guests,  Misses  Pemelia  Jennings  and  Jessie  Thomp- 
son, of  Columbia.     The  hall  was  artistically  decorated  with 
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festoons  of  black,  gold,  blue  and  white  paper,  the  colors  of 
Anderson  and  Columbia.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  during  the 
evening.  In  the  intermission,  a  delightful  punch  and  cake 
course  was  served. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  March  the  nineteenth,  Misses 
Pemelia  Jennings  and  Jessie  Thompson  were  entertained 
at  a  party  given  by  Miss  Edna  Thompson  at  her  beautiful 
home  on  McDuffie  Street.  Music  was  enjoyed  during  the 
afternoon,  after  which  a  salad  course  was  served.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  occasion  were:  Misses  Pemelia 
Jennings,  Jessie  Thompson,  Marie  Blackwell,  Annie  An- 
derson, Gertrude  Jones,  Martha  Owings,  Lucy  McPhail, 
Sarah  Sanders,  Clara  McGee,  Laurie  Dowling  and  Jessie 
Sullivan. 

The  college  girls  have  been  enjoying  the  Music  Fes- 
tival very  much.  On  Friday  afternoon,  March  the  twenty- 
third,  an  especially  interesting  program  was  rendered  in 
the  college  auditorium.  The  Music  Festival  has  been  one 
of  the  most  attractive  events  of  the  season  to  the  people  of 
Anderson  and  even  more  so  to  the  faculty  and  the  girls  of 
the  college. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Hill  as  a  new  member 
of  the  faculty.  She  comes  to  take  charge  of  the  physical 
culture  department,  which  Miss  Goode  has  had  heretofore. 

Dr.  House,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Thos. 
Edison,  in  his  laboratory  in  New  Jersey  for  several  years, 
gave  us  a  series  of  very  interesting  lectures  on  Edison  as 
a  man,  a  scientist,  and  his  inventions. 
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Athletic  Department 


Marie  Nelson 

Editor 


BASKET-BALL  GAME— ANDERSON  VS.  G.  W.  C. 
Score  41-32 — Anderson. 


On  Monday,  March  the  twelfth,  the  atmosphere  around 
Anderson  College  seemed  tense  with  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension— not  only  because  of  the  clouds  that  hung  so 
threatingly  overhead,  but  something  far  more  ominous  was 
"in  the  air."  This  was  the  afternoon  scheduled  for  the 
basket-ball  game  between  Anderson  College  and  Green- 
ville Woman's  College. 

Despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  game  was 
called  at  4  P.  M.  Promptly,  the  rival  teams  took  their 
places  on  the  field.  For  a  while  it  seemed  that  Greenville 
had  the  upperhand.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the  score 
proved  to  be  18  to  6  in  her  favor.  With  the  second  half, 
as  Anderson  came  to  the  front  steadily,  excitement  ran 
high,  and  when  the  time-keepers  called  the  game's  close, 
the  score  stood  41  to  32,  in  favor  of  Anderson. 

Nothing  can  arouse  college  spirit  and  loyalty  quite  so 
much  as  a  basket-ball  game.  Not  once,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game1  to  the  end,  did  the  yells  and  cheers  abate ; 
but  all  through  the  fight,  the  players  were  spurred  on  by 
the  rounding  cheers  of  their  colleagues. 

Excellent  playing  was  done  on  both  sides,  and  each 
team  reflected  much  credit  on  the  respective  coaches.  The 
coach  for  Greenville  was  Miss  Carolyn  Broadwell,  and  for 
Anderson,  Miss  Mary  E.  Goode. 

Anderson's  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Annie  Laurie  Dugan — captain  and  home  goal. 

Gladys  Dugan — home  goal. 

Annie  Braddy — jumping  center. 
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Emily  Sullivan — running  center. 

Ruth  Hembree — guard. 

Sue  Mae  Herlong — guard. 

Mr.  Rip  Major,  of  Anderson,  umpired  the  game.    Mr. 
J.  B.  Bushhardt,  of  Honea  Path,  acted  as  referee. 

Those  who  played  a  "stellar"  game  were:     A.  L.  Du- 
gan,  D.  Gugan  and  E.  Sullivan. 

MISS  C.  SULLIVAN. 


fBKfc 
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Miss  Hightower  (in  Education  class). — "What  papers 
or  magazines  should  a  teacher  take?" 

Margaret  B. — "I  think  every  teacher  ought  to  take 
"Life." 

Norah  (who  has  read  O'Shea's  "Adjustment.") — "Mr. 
Miller,  I've  finished  reading  that  book  I  have !" 

Mr.  Miller.— "Which  was  that?  Oh,  yes,— Q'Shea,  by 
Adjustment." 

Time:  A  cloudy  Saturday  before  a  basket-ball  en- 
gagement with  G.  W.  C.  on  the  coming  Monday. 

Annie  Laurie1. — "Girls,  if  it  rains  tomorrow,  you  all 
have  got  to  get  your  umbrellas  and  come  out  here,  and 
keep  this  court  dry." 

Mr.  Edge  (in  Education  class). — "Norah,  if  you  were 
visiting  a  school,  what  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do  when 
you  went  in  a  class-room?" 

Norah. — "Speak  to  the  teacher,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Edge.— " What  next?" 

Norah. — "Look  around  and  smile." 
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Floride. — "I  think  'mother'  is  the  sweetest  word  in 
the — 'curriculum !" 

Willie. — "I  believe  I'll  have  this  dress  dyed  a  dark- 
black." 

Sarah  (to  Miss  Mason  who  is  hanging  a  picture.)  — 
"Miss  Mason  who  is  that?" 

Miss  Mason. — "Jenny  Lind." 

Sarah. — "I  knew  it  was  some  old  Biblical  picture." 

Dr.  Dunford. — "Some  folks  may  have  come  from 
monkeys;  but  I'm  sure  I  didn't  and  no  one  needn't  try  to 
tell  me  so." 

Bright  Girl  (aside.) — "Well,  you  certainly  deceive 
your  looks." 

Louise  B.  (to  Margaret  E.) — "Margaret,  in  what  state 
is  Washington,  D.  C?" 

Margaret. — "Why,  in  the  state  (of  Washington,  of 
course." 

Dr.  Dunford  (Bible  class.) — "What  did  Aaron  tell 
Moses  about  the  golden  calf?" 

L.  K. — "Said  he  put  the  gold  into  the  furnace  and  it 
came  out  a  calf." 

Dr.  D. — "In  other  words,  he  believed  in  evolution." 

Dr.  Reeves. — "What  did  Moses  do  with  the  golden 
calf?" 

Pupil. — "Ground  it  up  and " 

Freshie. — "Made  beef  sausage!" 

Wilma. — "Mary,  whom  do  we  have  for  English  tomor- 
row?" 

Mary  (absently.) — "Kelley  and  Sheats,  I  think. 

Question  on  teacher's  exam : :  "Locate  Mexico ;  tell  of 
its  climate,  imports,  exports,  and  government!" 

Soph  (as  prospective  teacher.) — "Very  unhealthy  at 
present,  imports  bullets  and  powder;  exports  dead  Ameri- 
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cans.    No  one  knows  anything  about  the  government  ex- 
cept Billy  Bryan  and  God." 

Mr.  Miller  (in  Ethics.) — "It  would  be  a  very  opti- 
mistic view  if  we  should  believe  that  pleasures  do  not  end 
with  this  life — that  we  could  enjoy  thinking  of  psycho- 
logical principles  and  ethical  questions  all  the  hereafter." 

Marie  (aside.) — "Me  for  the  burning  pit!" 

Virginia. — "Oh,  Flossy,  mother's  going  to  send  me  a 
white  Hoffman  middy  suit." 

Flossy.— "What  color  is  it?" 

Goode. — "I  have  a  mind  of  my  own." 
Gladys. — "I  don't  believe  you  could  sublet  it." 

Em. — "I  wonder  why  May  keeps  her  lips  pursed  up 
in  that  way?" 

Mattie. — "Oh,  she  believes  in  preparedness." 

Edna. — "Flossy,  what  are  you  doing  there  so  long?" 
Flossy   (before  mirror.) — "I'm  just  pausing  for  re- 
flection." 

Clara. — "Lois  certainly  knows  how  to  cast  sheep's  eyes 
at  a  man.  That  is  her  way  of  pulling  the  wool  over  his 
eyes." 

Mr.  Miller.— "Practically  all  the  rural  schools  of  South 
Carolina  are  manned  by  women." 
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Exchange  Department 


Myra  Anderson 

Editor 


The  December-January  number  of  the  Furman  Echo, 
which  came  to  our  exchange  table  after  the  last  copy  of 
The  Orion  had  gone  to  press,  is  brimful  of  stories,  poems 
and  essays.  "Whom  God  Hath  Joined,"  is  refreshingly 
out  of  the  ordinary.  The  story  itself  is  full  of  interest, 
but  has  a  rather  abrupt  ending.  "The  Block  in  the  Car 
Line"  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  this  is 
unusual  in  a  college  magazine.  So  many  stories  are  writ- 
ten merely  for  the  display  of  language,  and  contain  no 
real  feeling. 

The  make-up  of  the  Isaqueena  is  excellent,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  lacking  in  poetry.  It  contains  several 
good  short  stories,  the  best  of  which  is  "The  Unbalanced 
Scales."  The  editorial  department  is  educational,  as  well 
as  interesting. 

The  Bashaba,  from  Coker  College,  is  a  well-balanced 
magazine.  "Style  vs.  Love"  is  neatly  constructed  and  true 
to  life.  The  question  of  the  study  of  classical  literature  is 
being  discussed  very  much  at  present,  and  the  essay  on  the 
"Value  of  a  Classical  Education"  brings  out  clearly  many 
instructive  points  on  the  subject.  "The  Perfect  Day"  is 
simple  and  interesting  in  construction. 

The  Winthrop  Journal  is  a  high  standard  magazine, 
containing  plenty  of  good  literary  material.  The  depart- 
ments are  well  planned,  and  are  made  very  attractive  by 
the  addition  of  illustrations,  which  are  lacking  in  many 
of  the  magazines. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges: 
The  Limestone  Star,  The  Acorn,  College  of  Charleston 
Magazine,  The  Ouachita  Ripples,  The  Erskinian,  Bessie 
Tift  Journal,  Carolinian,  Erothesian,  The  Newberry  Stylus, 
and  The  Chimes. 
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Alumnae  Department 


Catherine  Sullivan 

Editor 


OUR  DEBT. 


Girls  of  Anderson  College  Alumnae,  did  you  know  you 
owe  a  debt?  There  is  a  note  made  out  on  your  name  that 
is  long  overdue.  It  is  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  your  Alma 
Mater.     When  are  you  going  to  pay  it? 

We  all  remember  the  school  boy's  lament,  how  he 
"thought  when  he  had  learned  his  letters  that  all  of  his 
troubles  were  done ;"  but  he  was  soon  to  become  wiser  and 
to  perceive  the  fact  that  they  had  "only  just  begun." 

There  are  a  great  many  folks  who  look  at  college  in 
just  that  same  light.  They  think  that  when  they  have 
finished  their  college,  that  they  have  finished  with  her. 
They  think  when  they  leave  the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
they  should  sever  all  connections,  that  all  their  duties  and 
obligations  to  that  institution  are  at  an  end,  that  their  debt 
is  paid. 

Yet,  should  this  be  the  case?  Is  it  right  that  they 
should  feel  this  way?  Is  it  right  that  because  we  have 
left  our  college,  we  should  have  no  compunction  of  con- 
science regarding  her  welfare? 

But  one  may  say,  "Why  should  I  feel  obligated  to 
the  school  any  longer?  Did  I  not  do  my  duty  while  there; 
did  I  not,  while  a  student,  feel  my  individual  responsibility? 
There  were  no  bills  that  were  not  met,  no  debts  that  were 
not  paid.  No,  I  have  done  my  part,  I  will  leave  the  work 
now  for  someone  else." 

But  has  every  bill  been  paid,  and  has  every  debt  been 
cancelled?  True,  all  material  fees  were  met,  but  consider 
a  moment;  were  not  the  best  things  you  received  while  at 
college,  things  for  which  no  fee  was  requested?  True  it 
is,  we  paid  for  our  instruction  and  the    regular    college 
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course  we  received,  but  after  all,  was  this  the  greatest 
thing  that  we  took  away  from  college  with  us? 

It  was  something  greater  than  intellectual  training; 
it  was  something  bigger  than  learning  in  books;  it  was 
something  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  arts.  It  was 
gained  through  contact  with  fellow  comrades,  it  was  ac- 
quired through  sympathetic  intercourse  with  others. 

What  it  was,  we  cannot  explain — it  is  indefinable,  but 
we  all  know  it  was  that  which  made  us  more  sympathetic, 
that  which  gave  us  a  greater  understanding,  that  which 
drew  us  closer  to  humanity,  that  which  lifted  us  up. 

And  did  we  pay  for  this  ?  For  this,  was  there  any  bill 
presented  or  any  account  rendered?  No!  and  this  is  the 
supreme  service  of  the  Alma  Mater;  this  is  her  greatest 
task  in  training  her  children — her  love  task;  this  is  her 
mother  work;  this  is  why  we  call  her  "Alma  Mater." 

Therefore,  this  is  the  unpaid  debt!  A  debt  yet  to  be 
paid  by  the  daughters  that  have  gone  out  from  these  col- 
lege walls.  Then,  can  we  say  that  we  owe  to  our  college 
service  no  longer,  can  we  say  our  obligations  have  ceased? 

But  the  responsibility  is  a  personal  one.  Miles  Stan- 
dish  claimed  his  motto  to  be,  "If  you  wish  a  thing  to  be 
well  done,  you  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it 
to  others."  So  if  we  would  see  our  college  prosper,  if  we 
would  see  this  note  met,  we  must  feel  the  individual  call. 

Then  we  might  voice  the  school  boy's  sentiment,  not  as 
a  complaint,  but  as  a  spur  to  duty. — 

"I  thought  when  I  received  my  diploma, 

My  work  at  college  was  done, 
But  since  I've  become  an  Alumnae, 
I  find  it  has  just  begun." 

As  graduates  of  Anderson  College,  we  have  assumed 
an  immense  undertaking.  Her  work  is  a  great  work — our's 
it  is  to  advance  and  perfect  her  never-ending  task. 

This  is  our  debt;  it  is  long  overdue;  it  is  drawing  in- 
terest; it  is  a  bill  sent  to  each  of  us.  When  are  we  going 
to  pay  it? 
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College  Directory 


ANDERSON   COLLEGE,   ANDERSON    SOUTH   CAROLINA 
John  K  White,  D.  D.,  President 

SECRETARY  &  TREASURER 
Z.  J.  Edge 

DEAN 

John  T.  Miller 

LADY  PRINCIPAL 

Mrs.  Emma  B.   Scearce 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Wilma  Ervin,  President;   Marie  Nelson,   Secretary 

DAY  STUDENT'S  ASSOCIATION 

Margaret  Byrum,  President;   Annie  Laurie  Dugan,  Secretary 

ESTHERIAN   LITERARY   SOCIETY 

Janet  Bolt,  President;  Annie  Laurie  Dugan,   Secretary 

LANIER  LITERARY   SOCIETY 

Lura  King,  President;   Caro  Geer,  Secretary 

YOUNG  WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Wilma  Ervin,   President;   Nannie  Smith,   Secretary 

YOUNG   WOMAN'S   AUXILIARY 

Janet  Bolt,  President;   Brucie  Owings,  Secretary 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 
Mary  Bowie,  President;  Emily  Sullivan,  Secretary 

CHORAL  CLUB 

Annie  Anderson,  President;  V.  Watson,  Secretary 

SENIOR   CLASS 

Blanche  Dalrymple,  President;   Mary  Bowie,  Secretary 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Marie  Nelson,  President;  Annie  Welborn,  Secretary 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS 

Emily  Sullivan,  President;  Caro  Geer,  Secretary 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Ann  Murdaugh,  President;  Mabel  Jones,  Secretary 

SPECIAL  CLASS 
Gladys   White,   President;    Sarah   Sanders,   Secretary 

PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT 
Norma  Myres,  President;  Laurie  Dowling,  Secretary 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Anderson  College 

Anderson,  South  Carolina* 
Anderson  College  Has 

The  most  modern  equipped  dormitories  in 
the  South.  Every  room  has  a  connecting 
bath — two  girls  to  a  room. 

An  ideal  student  body,  composed  of  re- 
fined well-bred  girls. 

Courses  of  study  which  will  interest  any 
wide-awake  girl. 

A  home  life  which  is  real  and  happy. 

Student  Government — the  only  means  of 
developing  character  and  self  control. 

A  corp  of  teachers  trained  in  the  best 
Colleges,.  Universities  and  Conservatories  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

Great  Conservatory  of  Music;  splendid 
departments  of  Domestic  Science,  Expression, 
Art,  and  a  Normal  Training  Course. 

High  Ideals  and  Christian  environment. 

A  glorious  future. 

John  E.  White,  D.  D. 

PRESIDENT. 


DVERTISEMENT 

Piedmont  &  Northern 
Railway  Company 

The  Electric  Way 


Clean,  Comfortable  and  Fast  Trains,  Safe  and  Conven- 
ient Schedules  between  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  An- 
derson and  Greenwood,  and  between  Charlotte,  Gas- 
tonia  and  Belmont — 

Daily  package  cars  betAveen  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  to  The  Piedmont  Carolinas  in  connection  with 
Saeboard  Air  Line. 


Both,  your  Passenger  and  Freight 
Business,  Heartily  Solicited 


C.  S.  ALLEN,  TRAFFIC  MANAGER, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

D.  W.  Morrah,  CA.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

J.  P.  King,   CA.,  Spartanburg,  S.   C. 
K.  W.  Thorn,  CA.,  Anderson,  S.   C. 

It.   B.  Norris,   CA.,   Greenwood,  S.   C 

C  H.   Pettus,   CA.,  Charlotte,  N.   C 

E.    O.   Jennings.   CA.,   Charlotte,  N.   C. 
J.   B.  Hunt,  TPA.,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Geisberg  Bros.  Shoe  Co. 

WILL  APPRECIATE  YOUR  SHOE  TRADE 

REPAIR  WORK  NEATLY  DONE 

Phone  Us-We  Will  Call  for  and  Deliver  It 


Faculty  and  Student  Body   of 

ANDERSON   COLLEGE. 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you  at  my  office.  Bring 
your  eye  troubles  and  broken  glasses.  Prompt  and 
special  attention  accorded  you. 

DR.  M.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eyesight  Specialist, 
LOUISA  S.  HILGENBOEKER,  Assistant. 

MANUFACTURING   OPTICIANS 

112  W.  Whitner  Street,  Near  Fants  Book  Store 

Anderson,        -        -        -        -        S.  C. 


Greene's  Art  Shop 

'THE  BUSIEST  PLACE  IN  TOWN: 
105  1-2  West  Benson  Street. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

EVERYTHING    FOR     THE    HOME 

AND  THE  PRICE  IS  BIGHT 

ANDERSON     PURNITURE      CO. 


When  You  Want  Whitman's  Candies 

Or  Anything  in  the  Drug  Line,  Just  Phone  No.  216 

ORR  GRAY  CO. 


LARGEST,  NEWEST,  BEST  EQUIPPED 
Printing   Plant  in  Upper   South    Carolina 

Established  1906 

Oulla  Printing  and 
Binding  Company 

/.  HOMER  OULLA,  Proprietor 

Printing,  Ruling,  Binding 

Printers  of  this  Magazine 
315  North  Main  St.  Anderson,  S.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

You  can  Always  find  the  Style  you  want, 
You  can  Always  find  the  Wood  you  want, 
You  can  Always  find  the  Finish  you  want, 
You  can  Always  find  any  kind  of  Furni- 
ture made  at 

Go  F.  Tolly  &  Son 

The    Cheapest    Furniture    House 
In  South  Garolina 


The  College  Girl's  Headquarters 
FANT'S      BOOK      STORE 


NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD-of  Anderson  especially 
is  truthfully  and  conservatively  published  every  day 

IN  THE  

ANDERSON  DAILY  MAIL 

Cox  Stationery  Co. 

Books,  Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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AND    THE 


Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company 

Will  be  pleased  to  have  your  bank  ac- 
count. Any  service  we  can  render  will 
be  gladly  done.  Bring  us  your  account. 
Interest  paid  on  deposits. 

Partners  Sc   Merchants    Bank 

■       ■  AND  


Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Company 


FRED  G.  TRIBBLE 

BUGGIES,  WAGONS, 
HARNESS  and  ROBES 

THE  MULE  HABERDASHER 

West  Benson  St.  Anderson,  S.  C. 


DEPOSIT  YOUR  MONEY  IN 

THE  BANK  OF  ANDERSON 

The  Strongest  Bank  in  the  County.   Pay  your  bills  by  checks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HARDWARE,  MILL  SUPPLIES,  STOVES 

AND    RANGES 
SPORTING    GOODS 

Sullivan  Hardware  Company 

Anderson,  S.  C.  Greenville,  S.  C.  Belton,  S.  C. 


GASOLINE.  OILS  AND  GREASE 

THE  BEST  QUALITIES, 
THE  BEST  SERVICE 
and  HOME  PEOPLE 

Petroleum  Oil  Company 


PEOPLES'   NEW    EURiWlRE  CO. 

117  E.  WMTNER  STREET 
It's  Easy  to  Pay  the  Peoples  Way. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


OWL  DRUG   COMPANY  I 

STRICTLY  A  CASH  STORE  Y 

Anderson    S.   C.  Phone  £36  A 

ICE    CREAM,    CAILLER'S    CHOCOLATE    and    DRINKS    for    GIRLS  Y 

OWL  DRUG  CO.  X 


College  Girls!   I  wiU  J"5  atAThe,  AndeArsoij  Theatre  I 

O  every  Monday  ironi  April  loth  in 

"PATRIA"  and  will  do  my  best  to  entertain  you. 
Patriotically  yours, 

MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE. 


Stop!  Look!  Come  In! 


If  You  Wish  to  see  the  Best  Pictures 


Raymond  Fretwell,  Pres.  &  Treas.  J.  J.  Fretwell,  Jr.,  Sec.  &  Asst.  Treas. 

L.   M.    Fretwell,    Vice-Pres.  Jno.    S.    Wall,    Manager 

THE    FRETWELL    COMPANY 

Dealers  In 

HORSES  and  MULES,  BUGGIES,  WAGONS  and  HARNESS 

All  Kinds  of  Harness  Made  to   Order  Repair  Work  a  Specialty 

ANDERSON,  S.   C. 


HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

KRANICH  &  BACH,  IVERS  &  POND  and  MILTON 

GRANDS   and   UPRIGHTS 

Prices  the  lowest  consistant  with  QUALITY. 

TERMS   TO   SUIT 

Reese-Welch  Piano  Company 

Successors 

C.  A.  Reed  Piano  &  Organ  Co. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


"If  a  woman  wants  to  save  as  strongly  as  she  needs  to  save 
she  ivillfind  a  way  to  do  it." 

"THE  WAY"  Is  Life  Insurance 

Thousands  of  women  of  this  day  and  age  are  as  truly  sub- 
jects for  insurance  as  were  their  fathers,  and  the  obligation  to 
protect  their  dependents  and  their  own  declining  years  is  just 
as  strong  and  measurable  as  that  of  men. 

You  will  find  interesting  our  leaflet,  "Addressed  to  Women.'' 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  honor  your  request  for  a  copy. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 

M.  M.  MATTISON,  General  Agt.,  C.  W.  WEBB,  District  Agent, 
CLYDE  S.  MATTISON,  Agency  Superintendent. 

Brown  Bids.,  Anderson    S.  C. 


D.  GEISBERG 

The  Home  of  Style  and  Good  Values 
Your  Easter  Hat,  Dress  Suit  and  Coat  is  Here 
GOSSARD  CORSETS  ONYX  HOSIERY 

D.  GEISBERG 
Mcdonald  seed  mouse 

FRESH  RELIABLE  STOCKS,  GARDEN,  FIELD  AND 

FLOWER  SEED. 

Phone  464  Anderson,  S.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONE  PRICE  SPOT  CASH 

THE   BOOTERY 

"Smart   Shoes" 
SHOES   OF   DISTINCTIVE   INDIVIDUALITY 
Phone  655.  121  N.  Main  St.      Ligon  &  Ledbetter  Bldg. 


Citizens  National  Bank 

The  Only  National  Bank  in  Anderson  County. 
J.  H.  ANDERSON,  President 


